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The  material,  from  which  the  following  pages  have 
been  composed,  is  chiefly  taken  from  memory.  There 
may  consequently  be  a few  defects.  But  considering 
that  the  scenes,  in  which  I was  an  actor,  during  the 
mutiny  and  rebellion  of  1857-58,  were,  by  their  very 
terrors,  impressed  on  my  mind  as  indelibly  as  though 
carved  in  adamant,  the  narrative  may,  on  the  whole,  be 
looked  upon  as  truth. 

There  are  already  numerous  books  on  the  Indian 
Mutiny ; in  fact,  their  name  is  legion.  The  subject, 
however,  is  inexhaustible,  and  as  I relate  a true  story 
which  never  before  found  its  way  into  print,  I hope  and 
confidently  believe  it  will  be  found  interesting ; especi- 
ally to  many  of  my  friends,  good  and  true,  at  whose 
solicitation  I have  been  principally  induced  to  attempt 
this  work,  and  whose  sympathy  and  kindness  my  family 
and  myself  will  ever  remember  with  gratitude.. 

I have  been  unavoidably  compelled  to  mention 
certain  circumstances  which  cannot  be  said  to  reflect 
very  creditably  on  the  Government.  It  must  not  be 
thought  from  this  that  I am  in  the  least  disloyal.  I can 
well  appreciate  the  advantages  that  British  rule  has 
conferred  upon  the  people  of  Hindustan,  and  I am  well 
aware  that  when  the  storm  of  rebellion  swept  over 
India,  the  country  was  reduced  to  a state  of  chaos  and 
unutterable  confusion.  This  condition  of  things  was 

O 

quite  a sufficient  excuse  for  any  mistakes  or  short- 
comings that  Government  might  have  fallen  into. 
Indeed,  history  cannot  afford  a single  instance  in  which 
a war,  revolution,  or  any  politicial  convulsion  has  not 
been  attended  with  grave,  and  apparently  inexcusable, 
blunders. 
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The  man  who  fought  bravely  was  rewarded ; the 
man  who  ran  away  was  rewarded,  and  the  man  who  did 
nothing  was  rewarded.  The  officer  who  brought  his 
followers  safely  out  of  a deadly  scrape  was  rewarded,  and 
the  officer  who  left  them  to  get  out  the  best  way  they 
could  was  rewarded.  The  Nawab  who  remained  loyal  to 
the  British  was  rewarded  and  the  Nawab  who  became  a 
howling  rebel  was  rewarded.  In  my  own  case  a reward 
was  promised  but  never  given.  This  is  one  mistake 
among  many  others,  which,  were  Government  disposed 
to  act  justly,  might  even  now,  be  remedied.  If  not  so 
disposed ; the  victims  of  error  may  console  themselves 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  have  a reward  in  their 
own  consciences.  The  rain  descends  upon  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  and  the  sun  shines  alike  upon  the  good ; and 
the  evil  but  rewards  and  punishments  will  not  be  dis- 
tributed indiscriminately  at  the  last  day. 

If,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  any  profits  should 
accrue  from  the  sale  of  this  little  book  ; they  will  be 
devoted  to  the  education  of  my  children  and  to  the 
relief  of  myself  and  family  in  our  present  straitened 
circumstances. 

t 

The  reasons  as  to  why  I am  living  in  comparative 
poverty  will  fully  explained  in  the  appendix.  I send 
my  book  forth,  not  to  take  its  chance,  but  in  confidence 
that  the  public  will  out  of  sympathy,  assist  in  its  cir- 
culation and  sale. 
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Chapter  I. 

Escape  of  Europeans  from  Gondah. 

The  district  of  Gondah,  in  which  the  opening  scene 
of  this  narrative  lies,  is  one  of  the  twelve  districts  into 
which  the  province  of  Oudh  is  divided.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Goruckpore,  the  adjoining  district,  it  was  the 
last  of  the  twelve  to  break  out  into  open  rebellion.  It 
will  thus  be  understand  that  Goruckpore  was  the 
only  place  left  for  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Gondah 
to  fly  to ; and  even  that  could  only  be  looked  upon  as  a 
sorry  place  of  refuge,  for  the  whole  country  being  in 
arms  against  the  British,  it  could  not  be  reasonably 
expected,  that  Goruckpore  would  long  remain,  an  ex- 
ception. 

The  most  fearful  and  heart-rending  accounts  of 
massacres,  murders  of  women  and  children  and  defeat  of 
the  British  troops  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  were 
brought  in  every  day,  and  these  being  purposely  ex- 
aggerated by  disaffected  natives,  kept  the  Christian 
community  in  a state  of  trepidation  bordering  upon 
agony  ; the  story  of  the  Cawnpore  tragedy  was  listened 
to  with  horror  and  every  one  lived  in  constant  expecta- 
tion of  having  to  fly,  none  knew  where,  at  a moment’s 
notice,  or  stay  and  be  murdered  in  cold  blood. 

Reports  of  the  spread  of  the  rebellion  becoming 
more  serious  and  alarming  ; on  the  8th  of  July  1857, 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  district  directed  the 
whole  of  the  Christians,  including  the  Government 
Clerks,  to  leave  the  station  of  Gondah,  but  gave  no 
instructions  or  advice  as  to  where  they  would  be  likely 
to  find  a refuge.  Like  the  final  command  given  to  the 
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crew  of  a sinking  ship,  it  was,  “ every  man  for  himself.’' 
They  went,  many  of  them,  Heaven  only  knows  where. 
The  fate  ol  the  majority  is  a matter  of  conjecture.  At 
this  time  I was  holding  the  appointment  of  treasury  - 
clerk  at  Gondah,  occupying  a house  with  my  brother 
•and  my  two  children,  a boy  and  girl  of  five  and  seven 
years  of  age  respectively.  "When  we  were  preparing  to 
leave  the  station  the  officer  commanding,  Captain 
C.  Miles,  requested  me  to  remain  and  keep  the  treasury 
open,  in  order  to  ward  off  suspicion  and  preserve  confi- 
dence in  the  minds  of  the  troops ; promising  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  I complied  with  his  request  and  obeyed  his 
orders,  he  would,  in  case  my  life  should  be  spared,  brino- 
me  to  the  notice  of  Government  with  a view  to  my 
being  adequately  rewarded.  My  first  thought  was  for  my 
children,  but  on  reflecting  that  in  all  probability,  the 
lives  of  numbers  of  children,  who,  with  their  parents 
were  trying  to  escape,  might  be  sacrificed  if  I did  not 
comply,  I decided  on  remaining  at  my  post  and  risking 
everything  in  the  attempt  to  ward  off,  as  long  as  possible 
the  threatened  calamity. 

As  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,  so  it 
was  not  long  before  I experienced  most  unpleasant  and 
unmistakeable  signs  of  the  approaching  crash.  On  the 
11th  of  July,  1857,  I went  to  the  treasury  as  usual, 
when  much  to  my  surprise  and  indignation,  the  sepoy 
of  the  Treasury  Guard  refused  to  allow  any  treasure  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  chests  to  carry  on  the  day’s  business 
with.  There  were  five  lakhs  in  the  treasury,  and  this 
movement  amounted  to  direct  seizure  of  the  whole. 
After  considerable  remonstrance  the  rascal  allowed  me 
to  take  out  five  thousand  rupees  and  go  on  with  the 
business.  Later  in  the  day  a Sowar,  who  had  previously 
obtained  a draft  for  one  hundred  rupees  on  the  Delhi 
Treasury,  came  and  demanded  a refund  of  the  money, 
becase  he  had  learned  that  Delhi  was  in  possession  of 
the  rebels.  I refused  the  refund,  without  a non-pay- 
ment certificate  from  the  Delhi  Treasury.  On  this  he 
gnashed  his  teeth  at  me,  saying  there  were  seventy  of 
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his  comrades  in  the  station  and  they  would  make  me 
shed  tears  of  blood  for  refusing.  He  also  handled  a, 
loaded  pistol  in  a manner  that  made  me  believe  he  had 
an  irresistible  intention  to  shoot  me.  He  stated  the  case 
to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  who  advised  me  for  safety’s 
sake  I suppose,  to  grant  the  refund.  I adhered  to  my 
objections  and  the  fellow  went  away  muttering  threats 
and  vowing  vengeance.  I closed  the  office  as  usual  that 
evening  and  went  home  with  a strong  presentiment  in 
my  mind  that  the  crisis  had  arrived  and  that  when  the 
treasury  should  be  again  opened,  it  would  be  by  other 
hands  than  mine.  I prepared  everything  for  sudden 
flight.  I prayed  with  my  children,  committing  them  to 
the  care  of  Him  who  is  able  and  willing  to  save  to  the 
uttermost.  I retired  to  bed  but  not  to  sleep. 

“Fazal  Ali”  is  the  name  of  an  outlawed  desperado: 
a robber  and  a murderer  of  the  most  cruel  and  implac- 
able type.  He  was  the  head  of  a gang  of  dacoits,  or 
highway  robbers,  numbering  about  twenty-five  who 
plundered  to  enrich  themselves  and  murdered  to  amuse 
themselves.  When  time  permitted  they  indulged  in 
torture  and  prolonged  the  sufferings  of  their  victims, 
but  when  chased  it  was  invariably  short  shrift  that  any 
one  falling1  into  their  hands  would  meet  with.  For 
some  months  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion 
this  gang  infested  the  Gondah  District.  Five  or  six 
people  per  diem  were  murdered  by  the  hand  of  Fazal 
Ali  alone.  After  committing  their  depredations  the 
gang  used  to  ensconce  themselves,  if  pursued,  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Nepal  Territory.  The  Com- 
missioner hearing  of  Fazal  Ali’s  atrocities  which  since  ru- 
mors of  the  forthcoming  rebellion  were  promulgated,  had 
become  more  frequent  and  daring,  sent  a peremptory 
order  to  Mr.  Boileau,  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  to 
capture  him  at  once.  The  retreat  of  the  robber  was 
discovered  in  a village  near  the  borders  of  Nepal. 
Mr.  Boileau  went  to  *the  house,  accompanied  by  only 
four  Sowars,  and  in  order  to  deceive  Fazal  Ali,  began 
to  give  loud  words  of  command  to  imaginary  bodies  of 
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nfantry,  to  surround  the  building,  and  to  artillery,  to 
place  guns  in  position  ; but  Fazal  Ali,  himself  unseen, 
took  aim  over  a wall  and  fired  at  Mr.  Boileau,  who  fell 
wounded  : the  four  cowardly  sowars,  instead  of  remain- 
ing to  assist  him,  fled : Fazal  Ali  got  out  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house  and  was  making  off,  but  finding 
neither  artillery  nor  infantry  to  oppose  him,  he  returned, 
ordered  Mr.  Boileau  to  be  decapitated,  the  head  to  be 
mutilated  and  hanged  on  a tree.  This  done,  the  gang  re- 
treated  further  into  the  mountains.  A few  days  after- 
wards Mr.  Boileau’s  head  was  brought  into  the  station, 
and  sent  on  to  Lucknow  : the  body  was  recovered  in 
three  days  more,  half  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  it  was 
sent  to  Lucknow  to  be  interred  with  the  head.  This 
sad  event  cast  a gloom  over  the  whole  station  for 
Mr.  Boileau  was  greatly  respected  and  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  The  unfortunate  gentleman  knowing  the 
character  of  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  certainly 
acted  with  the  most  reckless  indiscretion.  As  a matter 
of  course  his  apologists  term  it  excess  of  zeal.  So  far 
♦ as  I could  learn,  the  four  Sowars,  who  deserted 
Mr.  Boileau  were  never  punished  although,  through 
their  cowardice  a valuable  officer  lost  his  life.  When 
the  Chief  Commissioner  was  informed  of  what  had 
happened,  his  anger  knew  no  bounds.  A reward  of 
five-thousand  rupees  was  immediately  offered  for  the 
capture  of  Fazal  Ali,  dead  or  alive,  and  a force  of  two- 
hundred  infantry  and  twenty-five  Sowars,  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Longueville  Clarke,  left  Gondah, 
proceeding  by  forced  marches  as  far  as  the  first  range  of 
the  Nepal  hill.  After  this  the  utmost  caution  was 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  gang  from  getting  information 
as  to  the  advance  of  troops.  When  near  the  spot. 
Lieutenant  Clarke  met  a Fakeer,  who  had  been  beaten 
and  maltreated  by  the  robbers  ; this  man  gave  such  in- 
formation and  advice  as  enabled  the  troops  to  come 
upon  Fazal  Ali’s  camp  un wares  : but  the  robbers  were 
on  the  look  out  and  gave  the  alarm.  Fazal  Ali  ran  to 
his  horse,  bridle  in  hand  but  the  animal  becoming 
restive  would  not  take  the  bit ; this  delay  enabled  the 
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troops  to  approach  within  range.  The  robbers  fired  a 
volley  at  Lieutenant  Clarke,  wounding  him  in  the  arm. 
The  sepoys  fired  at  Fazal  Ali,  killing  him  on  the  spot; 
H is  brother  fought  desperately  but  was  also  killed  and 
but  few  of  the  gang  escaped.  Fazal  Ali’s  head  was  cut 
off,  the  body  burned  to  ashes  and  the  ashes  scattered  to 
the  winds.  Had  this  not  been  done,  the  Mahomedans 
would  have  built  a mosque  on  the  spot  and  have  con- 
sidered it  sacred  ever  after.  A shrine  of  this  descrip- 
tion exists  at  Bairaitch.  In  it  lie  the  remains  of  a 
famous  robber  named  “ Syud  Salar”  whose  exploits 
exceeded  in  cruelty  and  daring,  even  those  of  Fazal  Ali. 
He  was  a bigoted  Mussulman  to  boot  and  an  iconoclast 
of  the  first  water.  He  sacked  and  destroyed  thousands 
of  Hindoo  Temples  and  sacrilegiously  defiled  their 
groves  and  holy  place.  He  compelled  Brahmin  priests 
to  become  converts  to  Mahomedanism  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  He  used  to  insert  the  head  of  a snake  into  their 
mouths  and  by  pinching  its  tail  with  hot  tongs  make  it 
wriggle  down  their  throats.  As  soon  as  a Brahmin  was 
thus  converted,  he  was  put  to  death,  so  that  he  should 
have  no  opportunity  of  backsliding  and  that  there  should 
be  no  doubt  of  his  dying  in  the  faith.  On  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  death,  as  many  as  half  a million  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  other 
countries  too,  generally  assemble  there  to  offer  sacri- 
fices and  to  make  vows.  Hero  worship  is  common 
enough  amongst  Oriental  nations.  Europeans  are 
apt  to  sneer  at  it ; but  let  them  look  at  home.  Even 
the  English  are  not  free  from  it.  The  murderer  of  one 
man  is  hanged  as  a criminal.  The  murderer  of  a million 
is  worshipped  as  a god.  Can  this  be  denied  ? The 
Mahometan  is  certainly  satisfied  with  less  than  a million, 
but  it  seems  indispensable  that,  in  order  to  become  a 
saint  and  be  worshipped  as  such,  the  candidate  must  be 
or  have  been  a murderer  and  a robber.  The  more  he 
has  murdered  and  robbed  in  his  time,  the  more  worship- 
pers will  bow  to  his  shrine. 

The  troops  in  the  Gondah  District  had  for  some 
time  been  ripe  for  mutiny  ; they  seemed  to  be  waiting 
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for  a leader,  or  for  some  impetus  from  without.  The 
death  of  Fazal  Ali  proved  to  be  the  impet.us  which 
stirred  up  the  smouldering  ashes  of  rebellion  and  set 
the  whole  in  a blaze.  The  news  of  his  death,  or  “ mur- 
der” as  the  sepoys  termed  it,  and  what  they  were  pleased 
to  consider  as  the  “ desecration ” of  his  remains,  was 
assiduously  circulated  with  many  exaggerations  and  his 
virtues  extolled,  until  the  sepoys  were  persuaded  that 
the  heroic  Fazal  Ali  was  a veritable  martyr,  who  had 
been  hunted  down  and  put  to  a cruel  death  by  the 
cursed,  infidel  dogs  of  English.  Then  came  the"  out- 
break, which  might  not  have  occurred  for  some  time, 
but  for  the  act  of  retributive  justice  dealt  by  Lieutenant 
Clarke,  upon  Fazal  Ali  and  his  gang. 

Matters  being  thus  precipitated,  the  Native  Cavalry 
and  Artillery,  stationed  at  Colonelgunge,  sixteen  miles 
from  Gondah,  were  the  first  to  set  the  example  of 
mutiny.  On  the  11th  of  July  1857,  they  wrote  to  the 
Subadar,  or  Native  Major,  of  the  Sepoy  Regiment  at 
Gondah  to  the  effect  that  they  were  coming  immediately 
to  plunder  the  treasury  and  to  “ take  care  of  the  Sahib 
Logues.”  It  needed  no  interpreter  to  explain  the  mean-' 
ing  of  this.  The  Commissioner  Mr.  C.  J.  Wingfield, 
afterwards  Sir  Charles  Wingfield  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, was  then  present  at  Colonelgunge.  He  dis- 
covered the  intentions  of  the  rebel  troops,  mounted 
his  horse  and  galloped  into  Gondah.  Arriving  at 
11  o’clock  at  night,  he  aroused  the  whole  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  remaining  in  the  station,  informing  them 
that  the  troops  had  revolted  and  directing  them  to 
leave  Gondah  and  escape  from  the  district  there  and 
then.  The  presentiment  with  which,  as  already  re- 
corded, I had  retired  to  rest  that  night,  wras  thus 
confirmed  with  startling  rapidity.  We  were  hurried 
away  with  such  speed  that  no  attempt  could  be  made  to 
save  the  Government  Treasure ; thus  five  lakhs  of 
rupees,  that  in  my  opinion  might  have  been  saved,  were 
left  to  enrich  the  would  be  avengers  of  the  miscreant 
Fazal  Ali’s  death. 
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The  Christians  were  soon  assembled,  with  their 
moveables  and  valuables  and  formed  themselves  into 
little  parties,  for  the  sake  of  companionship  as  well  as 
mutual  protection.  For  the  present  our  destination 
was  concluded  to  be  Goruckpore,  which  was  still  under 
British  rule,  but  as  it  was  quite  uncertain  how  long 
that  district  would  remain  a haven  of  safety,  it  was 
with  sad  and  sinking  hearts  that  the  people  of  Gondah 
left  their  comfortable  homes  to  commence  a dreary 
march  on  a road  beset  with  dangers,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  It  was  a dark  night,  but  Heaven’s  light  was 
our  sfuide. 

The  extraordinary  concatenation  of  circumstances 
that  led  to  the  premature  revolt  of  the  Gondah  troops 
leads  me  to  reflect  on  the  extreme  depravity  of  the 
native  mind.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  in  the  last 
century,  several  English  highwaymen  were  the  admira- 
tion of  the  lower  and  ignorant,  and  of  many  of  the 
higher  and  educated  classes,  who  certainly  ought  to 
have  known  better.  The  crimes  and  other  exploits  of 
Dick  Turpin,  Claude  Duval,  Jack  Shepherd  and  others 
were  viewed  as  virtues,  praised  in  song,  imitated  and 
applauded  on  the  stage  and  formed  the  basis  of  many  a 
thrilling  novel  of  the  cheap  and  awful  description; 
the  delightful  garbage  on  which  the  literary  gamin 
feeds.  But  there  were  traits,  in  the  character  of  the 
English  highwayman,  that  had  a dash  of  chivalry  in 
them.  He  would  rob  the  rich  and  give  to  the  poor. 
He  would  not  take  life  except  in  self  defence  or  to  avoid 
capture.  He  would  fight  bravely  for  the  oppressed, 
the  afflicted  or  the  defenceless,  while  his  gallantry  and 
politeness  wTere  unquestionable.  The  Mahomedan  of  the 
Fazal  Ali,  or  the  Syud  Salar  type,  has  not  a single  set 
off  to  his  remorseless  brutality  and  barbarism.  He  would 
rob  the  poor  and  give  to  the  rich,  he  would  beat  and 
torture  a beggar  for  possessing  nothing  to  be  I'obbed  of, 
he  would  murder  for  the  mere  love  of  the  thinor,  he 
would  revel  in  bloodshed,  he  would  sell  his  own  followers 
to  save  his  own  cowardly  life,  and  would  say  his  prayers 
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five  times  a day  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  soul  cariim 
nothing  for  that  of  any  other  person.  How  the  Maho° 
medan  can  possibly  be  in  such  a terrible  state  of  moral 
and  intellectual  degradation  as  to  unwittingly  worship 
the  memory  of  such  execrable  savages,  must  be  to 
any  sentient  being,  absolutely  incomprehensible.  Yet 
such  is  the  case.  Since  the  time  of  Fazal  Ali,  or  a 
thousand  years  before,  the  moral  perception  of  the 
Mahomedan  race  has  not  improved  one  wlnt,  any  more 
than  that  of  the  Hindu  ; in  my  belief  it  is  getting 
worse,  for  I have  examined  and  conversed  with  natives 
of  all  classes  and  find  that  even  the  most  liberally 
educated  have  the  same  pitiful  consciences,  or  rather 
absence  of  conscience,  as  the  murderer  and  the  robber. 
Ihey  have  not  the  slightest  conception  of  the  moral 
turpitude  of  a crime.  For  an  acquaintance  they  would 
prefer  a murderer  to  a minister.  The  worst  of  criminals 
are  freely  admitted  to  what  is  called  “respectable 
native  society”,  and  if  a murderer  is  hanged,  he  is 
merely  considered  unlucky  ; if  he  escapes  hanging,  the 
fact  that  he  deserved  it,  is  ignored  ; he  is  received  into 
the  bosom  of  society  and  of  his  family  with  greater 
affection  than  ever.  Under  these  circumstances,  is  it 
possible  to  conjecture,  is  it  possible  to  hope,  that  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  will  ever  penetrate  such  dense  and 
infernal  darkness  and  enable  these  fiendish  souls  to 
associate  on  terms  of  equality  with  civilized  Christians  ? 
God  can  perform  great  things,  but  I fear  He  will  not 
accomplish  this  in  our  generation. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Adventures  by  road. 

It  was  past  twelve  at  night  when  we  left  Gondah. 
My  party  consisted  of  myself,  my  two  children  ; my 
brother  ; Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker,  Head  Clerk,  his  mother, 
his  wife  and  two  children  ; Sergeant  Major  Lynch,  wife 
and  child ; and  the  Quarter  Master  Sergeant;  in  all 
thirteen  persons.  The  ladies’  and  children’s  ayahs  and 
other  domestic  servants  are  not  taken  into  account. 
We  travelled  all  night  through  a solitude  undisturbed, 
except  by  the  cry  of  the  jackal  or  the  occasional  laugh 
of  a hungry  hysena.  In  the  morning  twilight,  four 
sowars  were  seen  approaching  us  on  the  road  ; and  now 
came  the  first  adventure.  We  had  provided  ourselves 
with  smooth-bore  muskets  and  thirty  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion each  before  leaving  Gondah,  but  not  expecting  we 
should  require  them  that  night,  they  were  packed  in 
the  carts.  My  companions  proposed  that  in  case  the 
Sowrars  should  question  us,  we  should  tell  them  we 
were  simply  going  on  a shooting  excursion,  because  if 
we  told  them  the  truth  they  would  most  likely  compel 
us  to  go  back  to  Gondah.  I refused  to  have  recourse 
to  a lie,  remarking  that  there  were  five  of  us  able  to 
fight,  if  it  should  come  to  that  ; at  the  same  time  I 
knew  that  five,  almost  unarmed  men  would  stand  a poor 
chance  against  four  well  equipped  and  trained  cavalry- 
men. The  sowars  looked  very  inquisitively  into  our 
carts  and  then  barred  our  passage  with  the  question  : 
“ Where  are  you  going  to  and  what  for  ?”  I replied, 
“ what  business  is  that  of  yours  : pass  on.”  The  sowars 
laughed  derisively  and  one  of  them  said,  “ we  are  the 
patrol  picket ; our  orders  are  not  to  allow  any  one  to 
pass  along  this  road.  You  must  go  with  us  to  Gondah.” 
“You  rascals!”  I shouted,  “ your  orders  are  nothing 
of  the  kind ; We  are  Europeans  ; if  you  dare  to  molest 
us  I will  report  you  to  your  commanding  officer  and 
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have  you  severely  punished.  Who  does  the  country 
belong  to  ? can  we  not  go  where  we  please  ?”  Again 
they  laughed.  One  fellow  growled,  ‘‘  kill  the  Kafir.” 
The  Sowar,  who  acted  as  spokesman,  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  attempted  to  ride  over  me.  Lynch  dashed 
forward,  seized  the  bridle  and  threw  the  horse  back 
with  such  force  that  the  rider  was  nearly  unseated. 
Another  Sowar  mode  a thrUst  at  Lynch  with  his  lance, 
but  Lynch  caught  hold  of  the  head  with  his  disengaged 
hand.  The  Quarter  Master  Sergeant  drew  his  sward 
and  made  a tremendous  slash  at  the  lance  stem,  break- 
ing it  in  two,  and  wounding  the  sowar  in  the  thigh  ; the 
sword,  a light  regimental  one,  also  broke  in  two,  leaving 
the  Quarter  Master  Sergeant  with  only  the  hilt  and 
a short  ten  inches  of  blade  to  defend  himself  with.  A 
third  sowar  was  in  the  act  of  unshipping  his  lance  when 
Lynch  snatched  up  the  broken  lance  head  and  struck 
him  across  the  face  with  such  force  that  he  fell  to  the 
ground.  In  the  mean  time  I ran  to  my  cart  to  get  a 
revolver,  the  musket  not  being  loaded ; while  getting 
out  of  the  cart,  there  was  a pistol  shot  and  a bullet 
whistled  past  me.  I saw  the  sowar  who  fired  it  and 
immediately  returned  the  compliment  with  a shot  from 
my  revolver.  I missed  him  but  wounded  his  horse,  I 
don’t  know  where ; it  must  have  been  a tender  spot 
however,  for  smarting  with  the  pain,  he  reared  and 
plunged,  leaped  the  ditch  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and, 
with  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  made  for  the  jungle  as 
fast  as  he  could  lay  legs  to  the  ground : the  rider 
being  utterly  unable  to  pull  him  in.  For  some  unac- 
countable reason,  Sowar  No.  2,  who  was  wounded  in 
the  thigh,  suddenly  leaped  the  ditch  and  galloped  after 
his  comrade  as  hard  as  he  could  tear.  This  left  us  only 
two  antagonists,  one  was  lying  on  the  ground  ; where  he 
fell,  with  all  his  front  teeth  knocked  out.  The  fourth 
was  struggling  with  Tucker,  who  had  jumped  up  behind 
him  and  seized  him  by  the  throat,  grasping  him  so 
tightly  that  he  was  nearly  strangled.  By  this  time  my 
brother  having  got  his  musket  out ; ran  up  and  fired  it 
right  in  the  sowar’s  face  ; Tucker  dropped  to  the  ground. 
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the  horse  leaped  the  ditch  and  disappeared  with  his  rider 
in  the  jungle  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  taken  by  the 
other  two.  The-  toothless  combatant  made  an  attempt 
to  remount  his  horse,  but  we  thought  it  advisable  not 
to  allow  that,  as  he  might  gallop  off,  and  bring  a squa- 
dron in  pursuit  of  us.  His  feet  were  tied  together  and 
his  hands  behind  him  ; he  was  offered  water  to  drink, 
which,  from  the  hands  of  an  infidel,  he  refused  to  accept. 
We  left  him,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  to  reflect 
on  the  fact,  that  the  victory  is  not  always  to  the  strong 
and  that  events,  in  this  world,  are  of  an  extremely 
doubtful  and  transitory  nature.  In  this  little  affray, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  acted  for  the  best,  because 
there  were  other  parties  of  refugees  on  the  road,  who 
might  not  have  got  off  so  easily  as  we  did  ; further,  had 
the  sowars  not  been  scattered,  they  could  very  soon  have 
galloped  into  Gondah  and  have  given  information  that 
might  have  led  to  the  capture  or  death  of  the  whole  of 
us.  We  resumed  our  journey,  taking  the  discomfited 
sowar’s  horse  along  with  us.  I beguiled  the  tediousness 
of  the  road  by  explaining  to  my  companions  the  neces- 
sity of  always  adhering  to  the  truth  regardless  of  con- 
sequences ; as  exemplified  in  our  little  adventure.  I 
moralised  and  argued  on  this  vanity  at  considerable 
length  ; they  defended  themselves  with  the  old  saw, 
that  “ the  truth  must  not  be  told  at  all  times,”  and  I 
was  compelled  to  admit  that  the  result  of  the  battle 
might  have  been  otherwise  and  for  the  upshot,  we  were 
indebted  to  Providence  alone. 

By  mid-day  we  reached  the  Ilaqua,  or  estate  and 
town,  of  Bulrampore.  We  knew  that  the  Maharajah 
wras  friendly  to  the  English  ; we  had  no  hesitation  there- 
fore in  presenting  ourselves.  His  Highness  received  us 
kindly  and  placed  an  empty  school-room  at  our  disposal, 
promising  all  the  protection  he  could  afford.  That  day 
we  were  joined  by  the  officers,  both  Civil  and  Military, 
of  Gond&h  and  Colonelgunge.  Also  by  three  Clerks 
Messrs.  James  and  George  Archer  and  Mr.  D.  Hodg- 
kinson,  Mr.  Cunliffe  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Baraich, 
Lieutenant  Longue ville  Clarke  and  Mr.  Jordan  Extra- 
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Assistant  Commissioner,  attempted  to  join  us  at  Bul- 
rampore,  from  Baraich,  but  were  prevented  by  the  Ra- 
jah of  Bhinga,  whose  estates  lay  between  Baraich  and 
Bulrampore.  They  had  consequently  to  make  their  way 
to  Byramghat,  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  belea- 
guered Garrison  in  the  Residency  at  Lucknow.  At  the 
Ghat  they  were  captured  by  the  rebels  and  murdered 
in  a most  cruel  manner.  The  Rajah  of  Bhinga  was 
however  rewarded  by  the  restoration  of  half  his  estates. 
His  son,  under  the  name  of  Odey  Pretab  Singh,  has 
succeeded  to  them  and  now  administers  justice  in  the 
capacity  of  Honorary  Assistant  Commissioner. 

The  Sowar’s  horse  I handed  over  here,  and  on  hearing 
how  I came  into  possession  of  it,  all  the  party  laughed 
heartily.  The  Commissioner  Mr.  Wingfield,  also  came. 
We  remained  two  days  longer,  when  news  was  received 
that  the  rebel  troops  had  plundered  the  Gondah  Treasury  ; 
had  destroyed  or  taken  possession  of  all  the  property 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on  and  were  now  on  the 
road  to  Bulrampore  in  full  pursuit  of  the  refugees.  Evi- 
dently there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  if  the  rebels 
caught  us  while  under  the  protection  of  the  Maha- 
rajah ; that  nobleman  would  be  subjected  to  a worse  fate 
than  the  refugees  themselves.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary, for  his  sake  as  well  as  our  own,  that  we  should  quit 
immedietely.  We  marched  on  the  night  of  the  14th 
July  1857  ; the  Maharajah  himself  escorting  us  with 
his  own  troops.  Our  destination  was  still  Goruckpore, 
as  the  only  district  then  remaining  under  British  rule. 
On  this  march,  the  river  Raptee  had  to  be  crossed  in 
small  boats,  and  a difficulty  arose.  The  remembrance 
of  the  inhuman  massacre  at  Cawnpore  was  fresh  in  our 
minds,  and  many  of  the  ladies  contemplating  the  simi- 
larity of  the  scene,  objected  to  go,  or  to  allow  their 
children  to  go,  on  the  boats.  It  was  possible,  that  under 
the  semblance  of  friendship,  the  Maharajah  might  act 
treacherously,  and,  when  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
cause  his  men  to  fire  and  sink  the  boats,  as  the  Nana 
Saheb  did.  However  the  Maharajah  had  no  such  intan- 
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tion,  and  after  much  soothing  and  persuasion,  the  whole 
crossed  in  safety,  one  boat  at  a time.  The  Maharajah 
and  his  troops  also  crossed  and  the  march  was  conti- 
nued throughout  the  night.  In  the  morning  we  reached 
Biscowar,  a large  grain  mart  of  the  boundary  of  the 
Maharajah’s  Ilciqua,  We  baked  here,  and  having  break- 
fasted, held  a general  meeting,  or  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  to  decide  as  to  our  future  movements.  One 
painful  fact  was,  that  the  Maharajah  could  not  guaran- 
tee the  faithfulness  of  his  troops,  if  they  were  sent  on 
as  an  escort,  unless  he  went  with  them  himself,  at  the 
same  time  he  could  not  leave  his  estate,  because  he  had 
immense  property  at  stake  and  the  preservation  of  the 
lives  of  his  subjects  depended  upon  his  presence.  There 
was  then  present,  a kinsman  of  the  Maharajah,  named 
Bhia  Hur  Ruttun  Singh,  who  it  was  thought  might  be 
trusted,  but  he  was  a faithful  follower  of  the  Mahara- 
jah and  could  not  be  spared,  in  fact  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  country  and  the  intentions  of  the  rebels 
rendered  his  services  to  the  Maharajah  quite  indispensa- 
ble. Bhia  Hur  Ruttun  Singh  afterwards  proved  him- 
self to  be  a thoroughly  loyal  subject;  he  not  only  re- 
mained true  to  the  British  and  performed  invaluable 
services  to  his  kinsman,  but,  when  the  British  began  to 
clear  the  province  of  rebels,  he  accompanied  Commis- 
sioner Wingfield  with  a party  of  the  Maharajah’s  own 
men,  and,  in  several  engagements  with  the  enemy,  he 
fought  like  a lion  : hooted  and  spurred  night  and  day, 
the  restless  and  energetic  Bhia  Hur  Ruttun,  was  the 
terror  of  the  rebel  forces  ; his  exploits  were  Wingfield’s 
admiration ; even  when  the  remnant  of  the  mutineers 
became  mere  gangs  of  jungle  robbers  and  outlaws  mak- 
ing the  roads  and  tracks  unsafe  for  travellers  he  pursued 
them  with  unrelenting  determination,  killing,  capturing 
or  scattering  them  in  all  directions.  Under  orders  of 
Assistant  Commissioner,  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Hewett,  he 
scoured  the  jungles  in  pursuit  of  a powerful  gang  of 
mutineers  under  the  leadership  of  a furious  fanatic  called 
Ditchet  (the  real  name  was  never  known).  In  less  than 
a fortnight  he  brought  in  the  body  of  Ditchet  and  had 
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obtained  such  accurate  information  that  the  jungles  were 
soon  cleared  and  the  roads  rendered  safe.  In  recogni- 
tion of  these  services  he  was  rewarded  with  a present 
of  several  villages  in  the  Gondah  District  and  became 
an  independent  Talookdar  and  certainly  his  rewards  are 
by  no  means  undeserved.  It  was  then  decided  that  those 
gentlemen  who  were  unincumbered  with  wives  or  children 
should  make  all  speed  possible  and  reach  Goruckpore 
on  horseback.  On  their  arrival  there,  it  was  arranged 
that  an  escort  should  be  sent  to  bring  in  the  remainder 
of  the  refugees.  In  the  mean  time  we  were  advised  to 
make  our  way  to  a village  named  Thalliwar,  situated 
within  the  frontier  of  Nepal ; there  to  await  in  safety, 
the  arrival  of  the  promised  escort  from  Goruckpore. 
In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  Commissioner  Wing- 
field, Mr.  Owen,  Captain  E.  G.  Clarke  (now  Major  and 
Settlement  Officer)  Captain  Boileau,  uncle  of  Mr.  Boi- 
leau  who  was  murdered  by  Fazal  Ali,  the  Quarter- 
Master  Sergeant  and  several  others,  parted  company 
with  us  and  went  their  way.  My  party,  which  was  now 
increased  by  the  addition  of  Messrs.  Archer  and 
Mr.  Hodgkinson,  took  leave  of  the  Maharajah,  who 
gave  us  a letter  of  introduction  to  a Soobah  (independent 
gentleman  or  landholder)  residing  at  Thalliwar,  who 
would  grant  us  protection.  Armed  with  this  document 
we  went  our  way. 

The  Maharajah  of  Bulrampore,  now  known  as  Sir 
Dirgbejey  Singh,  Bart.  K.  C.,  S.  I.,  is  President  of  the 
Oudh  British  Indian  Association  and  additional  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General, 
for.  making  laws  and  regulations.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
whose  loyalty  to  the  British  Government  during  the 
rebellion  has  been  fully  recognized  and  rewarded  : in  fact 
his  loyalty  has  been  inordinately  rewarded.  On  the 
restoration  of  order  his  services  were  duly  represented 
and  his  “ illaqua ” or  estate  of  Bulrampore  was  restored  to 
him.  The  Rajah  of  Tulsipore,  whose  extensive  and 
valuable  estate  adjoined  that  of  Bulrampore,  became 
a rebel,  he  however,  though  hotly  pursued,  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape  to  Nepal  where  he  lived  in  secu- 
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l it y and  diod  a natural  death,  but  his  estate  was  confis- 
cated and  given  to  Bulrampore.  Another  estate  named 
Banki  was  also  presented,  but  was  afterwards  restored  to 
Nepal : in  lieu  of  this,  the  whole  of  the  Churda  estate, 
one-half  of  Bhinga,  the  Rajah  of  which  became  a Rebel, 
and  a considerable  portion  of  the  Boundie  estates  became 
the  property  of  the  Maharajah,  of  Bulrampore,  who 
thus  became  the  ruler  of  what  may  be  termed  an  exten- 
sive, thickly  populated,  and  flourishing  principality  which 
descends  to  his  heirs  in  perpetuity.  The  revenue  which 
has  been  finally  assessed  at  upwards  of  seven  lakhs  of 
rupees  has  been  reduced  by  ten  per  cent  for  ever,  this 
alone  adds  Rs.  70,000  per  annum  to  the  Maharajah’s 
immense  income.  Honors  and  riches  have  been  show 
ered,  as  greatness  has  been,  forced  upon  him.  Palac’s 
estates,  mansions  and  other  valuable  landed  properties 
in  Lucknow  itself,  have  either  been  given  to,  or  have 
been  acquired  by  him  together  with  his  splendid  fortune 
and  annuity.  He  has  not  however  made  a totally  bad 
use  of  his  riches.  fie  has  founded  and  endowed  a larofe 
hospital  and  a Medical  College  for  twenty-four  students, 
in  connection  with  it.  Several  other  useful  institutions 
bear  his  name,  but  in  so  ostentatious  a manner  that  his 
object  as  well  as  true  charity  or  philantrophy  would 
appear  to  be  the  setting  of  an  example  to  prosperity  to 
go  and  do  likewise.  His  Highness  being  now  an  addi- 
tional member  of  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy  and  Gov- 
ernor General  for  making  laws  and  regulations,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  so  high  and  exalted  a position, 
his  influence  will  not  fail  to  make  itself  apparent  for  the 
benefit  of  all  classes  of  the  population  of  India. 

In  my  opinion  some  title  that  would  descend  to  the 
Maharajah’s  son  and  be  perpetuated  in  his  family  through- 
out all  generations,  would  be  the  most  fitting  recom- 
pense for  his  unswerving  loyalty  and  disinterested  sacri- 
fices for  the  preservation  of  the  British  rule  in  India. 
The  title  of  “ Knight  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India,” 
as  is  well  known,  expires  with  the  demise  of  the  encum- 
bent who  consequently  is  soon  forgotten.  The  proper 
step  for  Government  to  take  in  this  case  would  be  to 
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convert  the  Maharajah’s  estates  into  an  independent  or 
protected  State,  so  that  His  Highness  and  his  de- 
scendants may  have  a recognized  political  status,  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  Scindia  or  Holkar.  His  Highness’ 
Son,  who  is  now  an  Honorary  Magistrate ; promises 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  father. 

Continuing  our  journey,  throughout  the  first  night, 
the  men  took  it  in  turns  to  keep  watch ; while,  dressed 
in  native  clothes,  or  rather,  with  a sheet  wound  round 
our  waists,  in  native  fashion,  myself  and  Tucker  made 
two  journeys  to  a village,  about  two  miles  oft’  and  steal- 
.thily  drew  water  from  a well,  bringing  in  about  four 
gallons.  We  were  so  exhausted  that  we  could  not  go 
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again. 
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There  was  little  time  for  rest,  we  were  again  on  the 
march  at  sunrise,  or  3 o’clock  ; and  after  proceeding 
some  five  miles  we  met  a native,  who,  by  his  dusty  state, 
seemed  to  have  travelled  some  distance,  he  had  nothing 
on  but  a cummerbund  a jacket  and  a turban,  he  had  a 
stick  and  a small  bundle,  a brass  lota  and  a hookah.  We 
expected  to  procure  some  information  about  the  road 
from  him,  but  he  gave  us  little.  He  said  that  he  be- 
longed to  a village  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  he  was  an 
agriculturist,  he  was  returning  from  pilgrimage,  he  had 
been  robbed  of  his  money  on  that  road  and  found  the 
country  so  unsafe,  that,  alone  and  unarmed,  he  had 
despaired  of  reaching  home  and  was  therefore  going  to 
Biscowar  to  wait  till  he  could  find  a party  to  travel  with. 
He  asked  where  we  were  going,  and  as  we  were  armed, 
he  should  take  it  as  a great  favor  if  we  would  allow 
him  to  travel  with  us.  All  this  seemed  plausible  enough. 
We  took  him  along  with  us  and  as  we  found  him  more 
intelligent  than  the  generality  of  his  class,  and  made 
himself  useful  withal,  we  soon  placed  confidence  in  him  ; 
asked  him  his  name ; Khuda  Yar  Khan:  did  he  know 
how  to  use  a musket  ? he  could  load  and  fire  but  hav- 
ing never  practised,  he  thought  he  must  be  a very  poor 
shot ; at  all  events  he  could  take  his  turn  on  sentry 
when  we  were  halting.  At  about  mid-day  we  came 
near  to  a village  and  were  about  to  make  a detour  to 
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avoid  it.  Ivhuda  Yar  Khan  said  he  had  been  in  that 
village  before  and  knew  two  or  three  people  in  it ; avc 
could  pass  without  danger,  he  would  speak  to  the  peo- 
ple if  they  should  interfere.  My  companions  suggested 
that  if  it  was  safe  we  would  halt  there  as  we  were  tired 
and  foot-sore,  there  was  no  water  left  and  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  was  before  us.  We  acted  on  this  sug- 
gestion, turning  aside  into  the  shade  of  some  trees,  our 
little  camp  was  soon  settled,  the  guard  posted  and  the 
weary  travellers  slept  peacefully,  in  spite  of  the  heat  and 
flies,  till  evening.  Suddenly  we  were  aroused  by  Mrs. 
Tucker.  A bag  containing  Rs.  200  had  just  been  stolen 
from  a box  in  the  cart.  She  had  heard  the  noise  made 
in  forcing  the  lid,  but,  before  she  awakened  properly, 
the  thief  was  gone.  Khuda  Yar  Khan  had  been  posted 
on  sentry  there ; he  could  not  be  found.  Archer  looked 
down  the  road  and  saw  him  about  six  hundred  yards  off, 
running  with  the  musket  at  the  trail.  Lynch  imme- 
diately untied  my  poney,  knocked  off  the  pack-saddle, 
mounted,  and  galloped  after  him.  When  within  a hun- 
dred yards,  Khuda  Yar  Khan  turned  round,  took  delibe- 
rate aim  with  the  musket  and  fired,  wounding  Lynch  in  the 
left  arm,  but  before  he  had  time  to  re-load  Lynch  was 
upon  him.  The  thief  clubbed  the  musket  but  the  Ser- 
geant Major  closed  with  him,  wrenched  the  weapon 
from  his  hands  and  knocked  him  senseless  with  the 
butt.  In  that  state  he  fastened  his  hands  behind  him 
with  his  own  cummerbund,  laid  him  across  the  ponev 
and  brought  him  back  to  camp.  As  soon  as  he  recovered 
his  senses  he  was  tied  to  a tree  and  searched.  The 
bag  of  rupees  was  found  and  twenty  rupees  besides, 
along  with  some  jewellery;  amongst  the  jewellery  was 
a valuable  diamond  ring  which  I immediately  recognised 
as  having  been  the  property  of  Mr.  Boileau,  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Gonda,  who  was  murdered  by  Fazal 
Ali.  We  concluded  then,  that  this  man  had  been  one 
of  Fazal  Ali’s  gang.  Further  search  produced  a pass, 
for  one  month’s  leave,  signed  by  the  Subadar  of  the 
Native  Regiment  at  Gondah.  This  left  no  doubt  on 
our  own  minds,  that  when  the  gang  was  partly  des- 
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troyed  and  dispersed  by  Lieutenant  Clarke’s  expedition, 
Khuda  Yar  Khan  had  enlisted  at  Gondah  and  had 
busied  himself  in  inciting  the  troops  to  mutiny,  until  he 
had  obtained  a month’s  leave  to  practice  a little  robbery 
and  murder  oh  his  own  account.  Under  any  circum- 
stances his  life  was  a forfeit,  and  we  considered  the  evi- 
dence against  him  quite  strong  enough  to  justify  us  in 
putting  him  to  death  on  the  spot.  We  improvised  a 
sort  of  court  martial  and  sentenced  him  to  be  shot,  al- 
lowing him  ten  minutes  to  prepare  and  make  any  con- 
fession he  pleased.  At  first  he  begged  hard  for  his 
life;  then  he  flew  into  a violent  rage  and  cursed  us  in 
the  most  horrible  language,  but  when  he  saw  us  getting 
our  guns  ready  he  lapsed  into  a dogged  silence.  We 
. were  just  arguing  as  to  whether  it  would  be  legal  for 
us  to  carry  out  the  sentence,  when  Tucker,  who  was  on 
sentry,  called  me  aside  and  reported  a cloud  of  dust 
in  the  distance.  I got  out  my  binoculars  and  ascertain- 
ed it  to  he  caused  by  a body  of  cavalry  about  fifty 
strong,  at  a distance  of  a mile  up  the  road.  This  placed 
us  in  rather  a dangerous  position,  for  we  could  be  seen 
from  the  road,  and  it  was  impossible  to  pack  up  and 
conceal  ourselves  before  the  cavalry  should  reach.  W ere 
we  to  shoot  Khuda  Yar  Khan  now,  our  own  fireing 
would  attract  their  attention.  I called  James  Archer 
and  explained  our  position,  and  on  this  occasion  we  were 
indebted  to  that  gentleman’s  extraordinary  presence  of 
mind  and  acute  intellect  for  our  safety.  He  seized  the 
condemned  robber,  stripped  him,  forced  him  to  don  a 
white  shirt,  a pair  of  duck  trowsers,  a black  alpaca  coat, 
a pair  of  English  boots  and  a felt  hat.  Archer,  who  was 
dark  enough  to  pass  for  a native,  then  slipped  on  Khuda 
Yar  Khans  clothes,  brought  out  a double-barralled  rifle 
and  told  Khuda  Yar  Khan,  that  he  was  going  to  give  him 
a chance  of  his  life  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
the  rest  of  the  party.  He  pointed  out  a spot  in  the 
jungle  at  a distance  of  about  half  a mile;  he  would  be 
allowed  live  minutes  in  which  to  reach  it  and  disappear; 
if  he  stopped,  looked  back,  or  even  turned  his  head,  he 
would  be  distantly  shot,  he  assured  him  the  rifle  in  his 
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hand  never  missed  its  mark  and  his  'only  chance  lay  in 
a strict  observance  of  the  orders  given  him.  By  this 
time  the  cavalry  were  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
spot,  when  Archer  started  Khuda  \ ar  Khan  oft  with  a 
kick  and  away  lie  ran  across  the  clearing  with  the  tail  ot 
his  coat  fluttering  behind  him  like  a banner.  ^ Archer  left 
the  rifle  with  me  and  ran  across  after  him.  lhe  cavalry 
were  struck  with  astonishment  at  this  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding, but  Archer,  pretending  just  then  to  catch  sight 
of  them,,  began  gesticulating  violently  and  shouting  in 
Hindus tanee^  “ why  dont  you  catch  the  Kafir  ? don’t 
you  see  he  is  running  away  to  the  jungle  ( Khuda  \ ar 
carried  out  his  part  of  the  programme  excellently;  he 
had  not  seen  the  cavalry  and  hearing  the  shouting, 
thought  we  had  changed  our  minds  and  intended  to  bring 
him  back  ; this  frightened  him  so  that  he  ran  the  faster 
and  the  cavalry  turning  off  the  track  went  after  him  at 
a gallop.  Fifty  in  pursuit  of  one.  Archer  returned 
and  we  remained  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  watching 
until  we  saw  Khuda  Yar  Khan  enter  the  jungle  beforo 
the  cavalry  could  reach  him  : then  we  went  away,  packed 
up  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  retired  round  the  back 
of  the  village  into  the  jungle.  Here  we  found  a snug 
place  of  concealment  and  remained  to  await  the  course 
of  events.  The  sun  had  set  and  the  shades  of  night 
were  falling  when  I and  Archer  crept  out  on  to  the  road. 
We  could  both  hear  the  reports  and  see  the  flashes  of 
musketry,  about  the  spot  where  Khuda  Yar  had  taken 
to  the' jungle  : it  seemed  that  the  cavalry  were  firing 
into  each  other.  The  villagers  had  assembled  on  the 
road,  watching  and  wondering.  We  passed  the  back  of 
their  village  unobserved,  when  they  were  all  out  at  the 
front.  We  took  advantage  of  this  to  secure  water  for 
the  next  march.  My  companions  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing when  they  heard  the  story  of  the  ruse  by  which  the 
attention  of  the  cavalry  was  so  successfully  diverted 
from  our  camp.  We  felt  grateful  to  Khuda  Yar  Khan 
though  we  didn’t  know  what  fate  he  had  met  with.  We 
conjectured  however,  that  he  had,  in  the  darkness, 
escaped  from  his  friends  as  well  as  his  foes ; for  had*  he 
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been  captured,  he  would  of  course  have  given  informa- 
tion that  would  have  brought  the  cavalry  back  to  the 
village  to  make  enquiries  and  ferret  us  out.  The  dia- 
mond ring,  which  bore  Mr.  Boileau’s  initials,  was  even- 
tually restored  to  his  family.  The  -remainder  of  the 
jewellery  we  intended  to  hand  over  to  the  proper  autho- 
rities, should  opportunity  occur.  Lynch  had  merely  re- 
ceived a flesh  wound  of  no  great  consequence. 

We  resumed  our  journey  at  2 o’clock  in  the  morning 
so  as  to  avoid  the  mid-day  sun,  but  the  heat  was  so  into- 
lerable, the  road  so  bad  and  dusty,  the  cattle  so  weak  and 
sickly,  and  the  children  the  same,  that  on  reaching  a vil- 
lage at  11  o’clock  we  determined  to  halt  near  it  for  a 
couple  of  days  at  all  risks,  so  as  to  recruit  our  strength. 
We  had  onlv  been  there  a few  hours,  when  some  of  the 
villagers  came  to  us  with  the  information  that  a body 
of  Troopers  were  coming  to  attack  us.  Everything  was 
packed  up  in  mad  haste  and  away  we  went  on  the  road 
again,  hurrying  along  as  fast  as  we  could,  anxiously  look- 
ing back  for  signs  of  the  cloud  of  dust  that  should  betoken 
the  coming  of  the  Troopers.  We  had  proceeded  in 
this  way  about  three  miles,  when  I missed  my  plate 
basket  which  had  been  in  charge  of  two  servants  the 
cook  and  syce,  neither  of  whom  could  be  found  to  help 
pack  the  baggage  when  we  started.  On  a journey  of 
this  description  silver  is  not  only  the  equivalent  of  money  ; 
it  will  frequently  purchase  protection,  concealment  or 
even  friendship,  which  ordinary  rupees  may  not.  Con- 
sequently I determined  on  going  back  to  the  village  at 
the  risk  of  meeting  the  Troopers  who  we  believed  to  be 
the  same  body  of  Cavalry,  we  had  encountered  the  day 
previously.  No  trace  of  the  servants  or  of  the  plate 
could  be  found,  but  I ascertained  that  the  alarm  made 
by  the  villagers,  about  Troopers  coming,  was  a false  one. 
This  piece  of  cruelty  was  perpetrated  merely  to  get  rid 
of  us.  They  did  not  like  our  presence  near  them  lest 
they  might  have  been  charged  with  being  favourably 
disposed  towards,  and  giving  shelter  to,  the  Eeringhees. 

I returned  to  ray  party  much  disheartened  on  account 
of  having  been  robbed  of  the  plate  ; and  much  disgusted 
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at  the  cowardly  deception  played  off  upon  us  by  the 
unfeeling1  villagers. 

O O 

It  is  essentially  characteristic  with  natives  of  nearly 
all  classes,  or  creeds,  never  to  tell  the  truth  unless  they 
can  profit  by  it.  This  however  is  not  the  worst ; if  they 
were  harmless  liars,  it  would  not  so  much  matter,  but 
they  are  mischievous  liars,  who,  for  the  sake  of  amuse- 
ment alone,  will  by  deliberate  falsehoods,  inflict  the 
greatest  possible  injuries  on  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
then  laugh  at  their  distress.  Had  those  villagers 
told  us  that  they  were  averse  to  our  presence  amongst 
them,  because  it  placed  them  in  danger  • we  should 
have  gone  quietly  away  without  a word  of  remon- 
strance. But  such  a procedure  does  not  suit  the  na- 
tive. He  must  inflict  an  injury  or  he  is  not  satisfied. 
How  the  British  Government  can  feel  a pleasure  in 
pampering  instead  of  punishing  such  a generation  of 
vipers  is  a question  that  Government  alone  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  inspiration  can  possibly  answer. 

toiled  on  all  night  and  reached  Thalliwar 
next  day.  Thus  concluded  our  march  to  the  Nepalese 
Territory. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Adventures  by  Flood  and  Field. 

Thalliwar  is  a picturesque  village  finely  situated  in 
sight  of  the  snowy  range  of  the  Himalayas  : it  is  inha- 
bited by  Nepalese  of  the  agricultural  class,  with:  Malay 
features,  speaking  an  inflected  dialect  of  the  Hindusta- 
nee  language.  They  were  friendly  to  the  British,  chiefly, 
I should  suppose,  because  they  knew  their  Government 
to  be  our  Ally.  We  presented  our  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  Soobah,  who  received  us  kindly  and  gave  us 
shelter  in  the  out  offices  within  the  enclosure  surround- 
ing his  residence.  We  remained  here  about  fifteen  days, 
during  which  time  we  recovered  health  and  strength  and 
began  to  feel  surprised  that  no  escort  came,  as  promised, 
to  take  us  into  Goruckpore  : we  could  not  get  any  intel- 
ligence as  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  Districts,  and 
considering  that  suspense  is  worse  than  death,  or  that 
a change  is  desirable,  even  though  it  be  for  the  worse, 
myself  and  my  brother  decided  on  attempting  to  reach 
Goruckpore,  disguised  as  natives,  although  we  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  whether  that  District  was  still  under 
British  rule  or  in  the'  hands  of  the  rebels.  Our  scheme 
was  explained  to  the  Soobah  who  approved  of  it  and 
undertook  to  supply  the  disguises.  The  two  Archers 
and  Mr.  Hodgkinson  determined  to  make  their  way  to 
the  British  Resident,  to  the  Court  of  Nepal,  at  Kat- 
mandoo.  They  travelled  as  far  as  Bootwal  where  they 
were  detained  for  want  of  a pastport ; they  however 
communicated  with  the  Resident,  by  letter,  and  were 
supplied  with  all  they  required  during  their  stay.  Messrs. 
Tucker  and  Lynch  with  their  families  remained  under 
the  protection  of  the  Soobah.  It  was  by  no  means  con- 
venient for  them  to  travel. 

The  dress  selected  for  our  adventure  was  that  of  a 
Rohilla  Patan,  a romantic  costume,  with  a turban  folded 
a la  Bedouin  Arab,  a Damascas  sword  with  a mock- 
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jewelled  hilt  and  scabbard,  a substantial  brass  shield 
withal  and  our  own  musket.  My  children  were  both 
dressed  as  boj^s,  in  silk  pyjamas  and  coortas,  tu  rbans  and 
and  native  shoes.  We  had  B,s.  230,  for  our  expenses 
and  thus  equipped  we  sallied  forth  from  the  hospitable 
roofs  of  the  boobcth  and  started  on  our  journey,  with  the 
best  wishes  of  all  parties,  and  I may  add  smiles,  or  rather 
suppressed  laughter,  of  Messrs.  Tucker  and  Lynch,  at 
the  extravagantly  theatrical  figures  we  displayed.  Our 
road  was,  if  possible,  worse  than  that  from  Biscowar  to 
Thalliwar,  there  was  hardly  any  track  at  all,  and  the 
jungle  was  not  cleared  except  around  the  villages  which 
were  few  and  far  between.  The  track  was  impracticable 
for  carts  ; our  baggage  was  packed  on  my  pony,  and  when 
the  children  became  tired,  I carried  the  girl  in  my  arms 
and  my  brother  carried  the  boy.  We  were  compelled 
to  avoid  the  villages;  just  as  we  were,  on  the  road  to 
Thalliwar,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  monsoon  had 
set  in ; the  rain  came  down  in  heavy  squalls.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  first  days  journey  we  were  scorched 
by  the  sun  ; then  we  were  drenched  to  the  skin  ; the 
track  we  were  pursuing  became  a torrent,  the  sides  were 
mud  through  which  we  waded  above  our  ankles,  or  clay 
in  'which  we  stuck  fast  at  every  step,  the  masses  of  cloud 
over  head  became  blacker  and  more  ominous  every  mi- 
nute, night  was  fast  approaching,  heavier  and  faster 
came  down  the  pitiless  rain,  deeper  and  more  furious 
became  the  torrent  in  the  track,  the  jungles  were  infested 
with  ravenous  beasts  of  prey,  but  we  turned  into  it,  we 
could  not  see  twenty  yards  before  us  : I pressed  my  child 
closer  to  my  breast,  I shouted  for  my  brother,  no  answer 
came,  but  a blinding  flash  of  lightning  simultaneously 
with  a deafening  clap  that  seemed  to  rend  the  earth; 

I was  struck  to  the  ground  insensible. 

The  destructive  and  dangerous  effects  of  the  storms 
or  tormadoes,  which  are  common  to  the  jungles  in  the 
lower  regions  of  the  Himalayas  at  the  commencement 
of  the  monsoons,  are  known  only  to  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced them.  Massive  trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots 
and  flung  into  heaps  as  though  some  Herculean  giant 
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had  mowed  them  down  with  a gigantic  scythe  ; the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  for  miles  swept  bare,  as  it  were,  by 
an  Hygsean  birch-broom,  villages  and  vegetation,  vanish- 
ing like  magic,  so  that  not  a single  trace  of  the  former 
order  of  things  remains.  It  was  one  of  these  terrible 
convulsions  of  nature  that  I encountered  on  this  nio-ht. 
When  I came  to  myself,  the  child  was  still  clasped  in 
my  arms,  the  rain  was  still  pattering,  it  was  pitch  dark  ; 
she  was  sleeping  all  wet,  the  storm  was  still  raging, 
but  the  rain  did  not  fall  on  me.  I\d!y  brother,  finding 
me  lying  insensible,  had  unpacked  the  bedding  and 
spread  it  on  the  ground,  four  sticks  and  a blanket 
formed  a canopy  to  keep  oft  the  rain  and  beneath  it  we 
lay  waiting  anxiously  for  morning. 

At  length  daylight  came,  the  wet  things  were  packed 
on  the  pony,  doubling  the  weight  of  his  load  ; our  limbs 
were  benumbed  and  joints  stiff*  but  we  struggled  along  ; 
the  track  was  knee  deep  in  water  so  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  work  a path  for  ourselves  through  the  jungle. 
We  travelled  in  this  way  till,  towards  evening,  we  came 
in  sight  of  a village.  Here  we  hoped  to  find  food  for  we 
had  eaten  nothing  that  day  and  the  children  were  crying 
with  hunger.  As  we  entered  the  village  the  Lumberdar 
(collector  or  land  contractor)  met  us  with  about  a dozen 
men  and  questioned  us  closely.  He  was  soon  satisfied 
that  I was  not  a Patan  for  I could  not  speak  the  Rohilla 
dialect.  He  had  a strong  suspicion  that  1 was  a Christian 
and  made  us  go  into  the  compound  of  his  house  and  sit 
down.  He  then  intimated  his  intention  of  keeping  us 
prisoners  until  we  gave  up  all  the  money  and  valuables 
we  possessed.  It  was  useless  attempting  to  fight,  for  our 
muskets  would  not  go  off*  and  swords  were  useless  against 
so  many.  My  brother  proposed  that  we  should  fight  till 
we  died,  but  then  what  was  to  become  of  the  children  ? I 
explained  that  we  had  a long  journey  to  go  and  we  could 
not  exist  without  money,  but  remonstrance  was  useless. 
Our  luggage  was  unpacked  and  the  money  seized  as  well 
as  every  article  of  value.  The  jwellery  taken  from  Khuda 
Yar  Khan  was  also  appropriated  and  hungry  as  we  were  ; 
we  were  detained  there  all  night  without  food  or  shelter. 
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In  the  morning,  our  muskets,  swords  and  shields  were 
taken  from  us  and  the  Lumberdar  told  us  we  might  go 
but  the  rapacious  scoundral  kept  the  pony,  so  that  the 
few  remaining  articles  we  had  to  carry  the  best  way  we 
could  and  we  had  nothing  wherewith  to  defend  ourselves 
against  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts. 

We  left  that  village  as  quickly  as  possible,  lest  the 
villainous  Lumberdar  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  mur- 
der us,  or  subject  us  to  further  cruelty.  It  rained  hea- 
vily at  intervals  and  both  the  children  who  had  been 
ailing  all  night,  now  became  seriously  ill  with  fever, 
brought  on  by  exposure  and  want  of  nourishment.  We 
searched  the  jungle  for  berries,  or  anything  that  might 
be  eatable;  we  found  nothing  but  a few  behr  trees  (wild 
plum)  we  filled  our  handkerchiefs  with  the  fruit  which 
we  ate  as  we  walked ; this  however  was  not  sufficient  to 
sustain  life,  nor  even  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hunger. 
That  day,  the  5th  of  August  1857,  we  reached  the  river 
Chota  Gunga  turned  aside  into  a village  near  the  banks. 
The  condition  we  were  in  would  have  excited  pity  even 
in  the  breast  of  savages,  but  natives  of  Hindustan  are 
worse  than  savages ; they  are  absolutely  destitute  of  feel- 
ing; they  are  utterly  callous  to  suffering,  sickness  or 
death,  nor  will  they  move  a hand  to  rescue  a fellow- 
creature  no  matter  how  easy  it  might  be  to  them.  Of 
course  we  met  with  no  sympathy  there  and  none  we  ex- 
pected. I took  off  my  daughter’s  ear-rings,  sold  them 
for  a trifle  and  purchased  food  with  the  proceeds  ; we 
walked  down  to  the  river,  sat  under  a tree  to  shelter  us 
from  the  rain,  and  ate  our  humble  meal  with  sad  fore- 
bodings, for  we  knew  not  how  the  next  was  to  be  pro- 
vided, however  we  trusted  in  God  and  He  provided  it. 

Our  next  difficulty  was  how  to  cross  the  river.  The 
Chota  Gunga  is  a small  stream,  navigable  for  little  boats 
only  in  the  rainy  season ; it  is  then  made  available  for 
floating  timber  down  to  the  larger  rivers.  At  this  time 
it  was  much  swollen  by  the  rain  and  no  signs  of  a boat 
could  be  seen.  We  therefore  made  an  attempt  to  ford  it, 
but  found  it  beyond  our  depth  in  several  places,  at  last 
however  we  succeeded  but  not  without  an  accident.  My 
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brother,  who  was  carrying  the  boy,  lost  his  footing  and 
was  swept  away  by  the  current,  just  as  I gained  the  oppo- 
site side.  I laid  the  girl  on  the  ground  and  plunged  in  ; 
he  had  let  go  the  boy,  and  I caught  him  first,  swam  to. 
the  bank  and  landed  him,  but  when  I looked  round  I 
could  not  see  my  brother;  he  had  sunk  I thought, 
I went  and  carried  the  girl  from  where  I had  left  her 
and  placed  her  beside  the  boy.  They  had  strong  fever 
and  were  unable  to  walk.  In  the  absence  of  my  bro- 
ther I should  have  to  carry  both  of  them.  It  was 
impossible  ! I sat  down  on  the  bank  and  for  the  first  time 
gave  way  to  despair.  I felt  that  my  reason  was  leaving 
me,  mad  ideas  flitted  through  my  brain,  I tried  to  pray 
but  lapsed  into  a paroxysm  of  rage,  my  brother  stood  be- 
side me,  he  had  escaped,  he  talked  to  me  but  I did  not 
understand  him,  I raved  incoherently  I saw  him  take  the 
boy  and  go  away,  I took  up  the  girl  and  followed  him 
mechanically.  Our  way  along  the  bank  of  the  river  ; how 
far  we  went  I have  no  recollection,  but  it  must  have  been 
some  hours  before  reason  resumed  its  way.  It  was  sun- 
set then,  a thunder-storm  was  approaching,  great  drops 
of  rain  were  falling ; we  Avere  close  to  a village,  but  not 
a soul  was  to  be  seen.  We  went  to  a mud  hut,  in  ruins, 
it  was  empty,  we  slept  there  that  night  as  well  as  we 
could.  In  the  morning  we  were  about  to  resume  our 
jonrney  before  the  village  people  should  be  awake,  but 
we  saw  a man  crossing  the  river  from  the  opposite  side, 
in  a little  boat  resembling  the  South  Sea  Islander’s  canoe ; 
i.  e.,  the  trunk  of  a tree  hollowed  out,  I hailed  him  and 
asked  if  he  were  willing  to  let  his  boat  on  hire  to  take 
us  as  far  as  Goruckpore.  He  was  willing  at  first,  but 
finding  that  we  had  no  money  he  refused.  I then  explain- 
ed our  circumstances  in  full,  telling  him  who  we  were 
and  what  had  befallen  us.  I promised  him  a handsome 
sum  on  arrival  at  Goruckpore,  and  declared  that  if  we 
reached  in  safety  I would  see  that  he  should  be  well  re- 
warded by  Government,  so  that  he  should  be  a rich  man 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  To  my  surprise  he  con- 
sented and  further,  agreed  to  supply  us  with  food  during 
the  journey.  We  proposed  to  start  at  once;  he  ran  to 
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the  village  and  soon  brought  some  gunny  bags  (course 
canvass  sacks)  to  form  a bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
a supply  of  flour,  salt,  firewood, ‘&c.,  and  cooking  utensils. 
Thus  freighted  we  proceeded  some  miles,  landed  and 
cooked  breakfast.  When  it  rained,  which  it  did  at  times 
very  heavily,  we  covered  ourselves  with  the  sacks  and  at 
night  we  slept  in  the  boat  moored  to  the  shore.  On  this 
journey  we  met  with  no  accidents  worth  mentioning,  the 
children  remained  very  ill,  but  did  not  became  worse. 

On  the  10th  of  August  1857,  I landed  at  Goruck- 
pore  and  immediately  wrent  to  report  my  arrival  to  Com- 
missioner Wingfield.  He  felt  much  interested  in  the 
story  of  my  adventures  and  mishaps,  felt  sorry  for  my 
condition  and  assisted  me  temporarily  with  an  advance  of 
two  gold-moliurs  (Rs.  32.)  I reported  the  whereabouts  of 
Messrs.  Lynch  and  Tucker,  Hodgkinson  and  the  Archers. 
I further  recommended  that  the  Soobah  at  Thalliwar 
should  be  rewarded  in  consideration  of  his  kind  treat- 
ment of  the  refugees,  he  had  been  of  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  much  service  to  the  British  as  the  Maharajah 
of  Bulrampore  had  been ; yet,  all  that  I could  ever  learn 
he  received  was  a letter  of  thanks  from  Mr.  Wingfield. 
I also  spoke  of  the  escort  that,  according  to  promise, 
should  have  been  sent  for  the  refugees  at  Thalliwar. 
Mr.  Wingfield  declared  that  he  did’nt  know  where  we 
had  gone  to.  I believe  he  must  have  forgotten  all  about 
it.  However,  he  despatched  an  escort  to  Thalliwar  and 
sent  a letter  to  the  British  Resident  at  Katmandoo  re- 
questing him  to  make  arrangements  for  sending  in  Messrs. 
Hodgkinson  and  the  Archers  as  well  as  any  other  Chris- 
tians who  might  be  taking  refuge  in  Nepal.  Within 
fifteen  days  they  were  all  conducted  in  safety. 

I paid  my  boatman,  as  promised,  handsomely,  found 
lodgings  and  made  my  children  comfortable  but  being 
unable  to  procure  medical  treatment,  they  made  little 
if  any  progress  towards  recovery.  Ladies,  Gentlemen  and 
children,  who  had  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  sur- 
rounding Districts,  were  coming  into  Goruckpore  every 
day ; some  of  them  in  quite  as  pitiable  a condition  as  that 
in  which  J arrived.  There  was  one  regiment  of  native 
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infantry  and  a troop  of  cavalry  in  the  station.  They 
were  in  a disaffected  state  and  there  was  great  anxiety 
amongst  the  Christians  lest  they  might  break  out  into 
open  mutiny  and  murder  the  whole  of  us.  It  certainly 
was  their  intention  to  do  so,  but  providence  designed 
otherwise.  Dissensions  amongst  themselves  prevented 
the  maturing  of  their  plans  and  just  as  they  had  deter- 
mined on  acting  in  concert  a force  of  2,000  Nepalese 
troops  unexpectedly  marched  in,  and  without  halting 
went  straight  to  the  lines,  where  the  Infantry  were  quar- 
tered and  very  unceremoniously  disarmed  the  whole 
of  them.  A detachment  was  sent  to  the  treasury,  where 
the  guard  refused  to  surrender ; but  the  Nepalese  charged, 
made  short  work  of  them  and  secured  the  treasure.  In 
the  meantime  the  cavalry  made  their  escape. 

Along  with  this  force  came  peremptory  orders  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Benares,  to  the  Collector,  to  vacate 
Goruckpore  with  the  Government  treasure  and  the  whole 
of  the  Christians  then  at  that  station;  the  Napalese  hav- 
ing instructions  to  escort  them  into  Benares-.  For  the 
© -*  • 

purposes  ol  this  exodus,  every  cart  or  other  conveyance 
in  the  station  was  immediately  seized  but  there  were  not 
half  sufficient.  There  was  much  valuable  property  which 
the  owners  were  extremely  reluctant  to  abandon  but  had 
no  means  of  carrying.  In  this  strait  a number  of  large 
boats  were  engaged  and  loaded  with  furniture  household 
goods  and  a variety  of  stores.  Mr.  Brown,  head  clerk 
of  the  judges’s  office  who  was  a very  dark  man,  was 
placed  in  charge,  and  undertook  to  convey  the  whole 
down  the  Raptee  to  Benares  ; himself  being  desguised  as 
a Bengali  Baboo  and  his  wife  as  a Bengali  lady.  Mr. 
Brown’s  fleet  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  on  the  8th  of 
September  1857.  There  was  still  a large  quantity  of 
furniture,  wines,  spirits  and  other  stores  left  behind  and 
these  were  deposited  in  an  Imamburra  or  Mausoleum 
belonging  to  a “ Shajee”  or  Mahomedan  Fakeer,  named 
Ahmed  Ali  Shah,  who,  being  considered  loyal  to  the 
British,  it  was  believed  would  take  every  care  of  them. 

In  the  rush  that  was  made  for  conveyances  I was 
unfortunate.  I could  not  get  one  fit  to  carry  my  sick 
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children.  Prayers,  threats  or  money  were  alike  ineftec- 
tual.  However  considering  that  Mr.  Brown  had  ven- 
tured to  go  by  water  I determined  on  following  him. 
I accordingly  engaged  a boat  and  provided  an  anchor  that 
would  enable  us  to  moor  at  night,  in  midstream.  My 
brother  and  the  children  came  on  board,  and  on  the  9th 
September  we  sailed  in  Mr.  Brown’s  wake.  My  inten- 
tion, however  was  to  go  as  far  as  .Dinapore  and  there 
take  steamer  for  Calcutta.  Sailing  with  the  current  we 
made  pretty  rapid  travelling  having  gone  about  ten  miles 
by  mid-day.  The  villages  near  the  banks  appeared,  for 
the  most  part,  to  be  deserted  ; the  few  people  who  came 
in  sight  stared  at  our  boat  as  though  they  had  never  seen 
one  before.  At  length  we  net  about  fifty  sepoys  on  the 
left  bank  ; in  order  to  avoid  them  we  steered  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  right ; they  stopped  and  hailed  to  us  to 
come  in  shore,  we  took  no  notice  ; they  fired  a shot  which 
fell  short ; they  turned  back  and  followed  us  running 
and  firing  occasionally  for  more  than  a mile ; they  were 
evidently  looking  for  a boat  to  give  us  chase,  but  they 
came  to  a creek  running  inland  and  in  attempting  to 
cross  it  some  of  them  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.  They  con- 
tinued firing,  cursing  and  shaking  their  fists  until  we 
were  out  of  sight.  I began  to  feel  very  doubtful  as  to 
the  safety  of  travelling  down  that  river  and  when  we 
anchored  at  sunset  I felt  so  uneasy  that  I could  not 
sleep.  At  about  10  o’clock  at  night  a great  crowd  of 
people  began  to  assemble  on  the  shore  and  shouted  for  us 
to  bring  the  boat ; amongst  them  were  many  women 
and  children  with  baskets.  These  people  were  evidently 
starving,  for  generally  no  crops  had  been  sown  and  wher- 
ever any  could  be  found  the  rebels  and  mutineers  had 
cleared  all  off.  They  thought  our  boat  was  loaded  with 
grain,  and  on  finding  that  we  turned  a deaf  ear  to  their 
demands  they  became  enraged  and  commenced  firing  at 
our  boat  and  abusing  us  in  the  choisest  of  Billingsgate. 
Their  bullets  however  would  not  reach,  as  the  river  here 
was  very  broad  and  we  were  anchored  in  the  middle.  The 
crowd  continued  to  annoy  us  for  four  or  five  hours,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  searched  up  and  down  for  a boat 
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wherewith  to  board  us,  but  finding  none,  became  the 
more  enraged  and  went  away  promising  to  visit  us  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  daylight.  After  this  we  were  visited 
by  a man  who  was  paddling  his  way  up  the  river  in  a 
little  canoe.  He  belonged  to  Goruckpore ; he  told  us 
that  the  mutineers  were  on  both  sides  of  the  river  every- 
where and  they  seized  every  boat  that  attempted  to  pass  : 
they  had  taken  two  boats  belonging  to  him  and  were 
using  them  to  cross  troops : he  was  making  his  way 
back  at  night  so  that  he  might  escape  observation ; dur- 
ing the  day  he  kept  the  canoe  sunk  and  concealed  him- 
self. On  enquiring  about  Mr.  Brown’s  fleet,  he  said  it 
had  all  been  seized  by  budmashes  and  all  the  people  were 
kept  prisoners.  On  this  I made  up  my  mind  to  go  back 
to  Goruckpore  and  endeavour  to  join  the  people  who 
were  on  the  road  to  Benares.  On  the  first  grey  streak 
of  dawn  appearing  in  the  East  we  weighed  anchor  and 
returned  up  the  river  before  the  riff-raffs  who  had  annoy- 
ed us  were  again  on  the  spot.  I was  in  hopes  at  least  of 
getting  back  to  Goruckpore  in  safety)  but  in  . this  I was 
disappointed.  We  passed  the  creek  where  we  left  the 
gang  of  rebels  on  the  day  previous  and  had  gone  some 
three  miles  beyond  it  when  to  our  intense  disgust  we 
sighted  the  very  same  gang,  at  least  I supposed  them  to 
be  the  same,  but  this  time  they  had  a boat  and  they 
sighted  us,  whether  they  recognized  us  I cannot  say,  but 
they  filled  the  boat  with  men  and  pushed  off  into  the 
stream  making  directly  towards  my  boat.  To  escape  was 
impossible.  My  “ manjees  ’ (watermen)  thought  noth- 
ing of  me  nor  mine,  but  they  were  afraid  of  losing  their 
boat.  As  a last  chance  of  saving  it  they  ran  it  on  shore, 
letting  it  stick  fast  in  the  sand.  They  snatched  up  their 
things,  jumped  out  and  ran  for  the  jungle.  I followed 
their  example  with  my  daughter  in  my  arms  and  my 
brother  with  the  boy,  we  reached  the  jungle  and  disap- 
peared into  it  before  the  rebels  reached  the  boat : we 
must  have  penetrated  about  a mile  when  we  came  upon 
a clearing,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a deserted  village. 
We  listened  attentively  but  could  hear  nothing.  In  the 
village  we  found  a shed  where  “ bhoosa”  (chopped  straw 
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for  cattle)  was  stored,  into  this  we  went,  as  it  afforded 
a good  place  for  concealment.  I left  the  children  there 
with  my  brother  and  went  back  to  reconnoitre.  I soon 
heard  the  rebels  shouting  to  each  other ; they  were 
searching  the  jungle.  I ran  back  to  the  “bhoosa  shed  * 
and  we  got  into  the  straw  covering  ourselves  up  entirely. 
They  came  and  searched  the  village,  and  into  the  bhoosa 
shed.  While  there,  one  of  them  said  it  was  of  no  use 
leaving  the  bhoosa  to  rot,  or  supply  the  feringhees  with 
food  for  their  cattle,  he  would  set  fire  to  it,  a box  of 
matches  was  produced  but  being  damp,  would  not  strike, 
so  they  left  the  shed.  We  remained  there  for  hours 
anxiously  listening  for  sounds,  at  last  I ventured  out  and 
while  wandering  about  the  clearing  met  one  of  the  boat- 
men, he  was  looking  for  us;  he  said  the  rebels  had 
searched  everywhere  for  us  and  they  had  gone  back 
across  the  river.  We  immediately  started  for  our  boat, 
but  when  we  emerged  from  the  jungle  we  found  one  of 
the  rebels  on  the  bank,  shouting  to  the  remainder  across 
the  river ; he  had  lost  himself  in  the  jungle  and  the 
others  had  gone  away  without  him.  We  were  about  to 
conceal  ourselves  when  he  caught  sight  of  us  and  began 
to  shout  more  lustily  than  ever.  Myself  and  the  manjees 
ran  after  him,  caught  him  and  gagged  him.  We  took 
him  into  the  jungle  and  tied  him  to  a tree.  It  was  a 
cruel  act/but  we  had  no  alternative  ; he  must  have  fallen 
a prey  to  wild  beasts  that  very  night ; it  was  his  own 
fault,  he  intended  a worse  fate  for  us.  Our  boat  was  where 
we  had  left  it,  but  cleared  out  and  a hole  knocked  in  the 
bottom.  We  stopped  up  the  leak  with  a lot  of  straw 
tied  up  in  a coat,  pushed  off  into  deep  water  and  resumed 
our  journey  just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  We  had  to  keep 
haling  the  water  out  of  the  boat  with  our  hats  because 
the  leak  was  but  imperfectly  stopped,  but  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties  we  got  safe  back  to  Goruckpore  by  12  o’clock 
on  the  11th  of  September  1857. 

There  was  but  one  European  left  in  the  station  ; 
that  was  Mr.  F.  M.  Bird,  Joint  Magistrate  and  Collec- 
tor : to  him  we  went  for  advice  and  stated  our  case.  He 
could  give  us  very  little  consolation  ; he  was  willing  to 
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protect  us  as  far  as  he  was  able,  but  he  could  not  tell  for 
a moment  but  he  should  himself  have  to  seek  safety  in 
flights.  All  the  assistance  he  had  to  depend  on  for  hold- 
ing Goruckpore  was  the  jail  Guard,  who  still  remained 
true  to  their  colors,  but  if  they  should  break  out,  he  must 
fly.  He  had  an  elephant  in  waiting  and  had  given  the 
maliout  (driver)  Ks.  300,  to  take  care  of  and  to  secure 
his  fidelity  j but  it  had  the  reverse  effect  for  the  man  ran 
off'  with  it  leaving  Mr.  Bird  and  the  elephant  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

I retired  to  rest  that  night  oppressed  to  be  getting 
worse  instead  of  better.  In  the  morning  I learned  that 
the  jail  Guard  had  mutinied.  Mr.  Bird  had  himself  as- 
sumed the  honorable  post  of  'mahout  and  had  taken  flight 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  We  were  left  alone  ; the  only 
Christians  in  Goruckpore,  and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  mutineers.  Mr.  Bird  might  have  found  room  for  us, 
on  his  elephant,  but  it  seems  that  his  extreme  anxiety 
for  the  preservation  of  his  own  august  person,  caused 
him  to  forget  such  insignificant  folks  as  we.  No  matter  ! 
there  was  one,  who  watched  over  us,  in  whose  estimation 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor  are  all  equal. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Goruckpore  under  the  ride  of  a native  Despot. 

On  the  day  following  the  events  related  in  the  last 
Chapter,  a certain  Meer  Mahomed  Hussain,  who  had 
held  the  appointment  of  “ Chuckiadar,  or  Collector  under 
the  Government  of  the  Kin^s  of  Oudh,  marched  into 
Goruckpore  at  the  head  of  10,000  troops  and  other  fol- 
lowers and  assumed  charge  of  the  district  under  the 
title  of  Commissioner.  This  noted  rebel  was  remarkable 
for  versality  ; his  functions  embraced  all  departments  in 
their  various  branches  Civil,  Military  and  Judicial.  He 
ostentatiously  appointed  his  friends  and  relations  to  the 
onerous  posts  of  Judge,  Collector,  Deputy  Commissioner, 
&c.  ; he  divided  the  district  into  Thannas  and  Tehsils 
each  with  a thoroughly  ctrganized  executive  staff  and 
the  business  of  Government  was  conducted  much  on  the 
same  system  as  under  British  rule.  He  built  a foundry 
and  had  guns  cast.  He  also  had  a small  arms  factory, 
and  he  planned  and  constructed  a very  formidable  fort, 
armed  it  and  garrisoned  it.  He  held  Court  every  day 
and  tried  all  cases  civil  and  criminal  that  were  brought 
before  him.  The  principal  cases  were  unauthorized  plun- 
dering, dacoity,  murder,  and  rioting.  The  rebels  were 
incessantly  quarrelling  with  each  other  over  the  division 
of  their  loot  and  frequent  scenes  of  bloodshed  were  the 
consequence.  The  sentences  were  from  one  to  seven  years 
imprisonment  but  never  went  so  far  as  capital  punish- 
ment. Jn  fact,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  favor  of  Meer 
Mahomed  Hussain,  that,  as  regards  blood-thirstiness, 
he  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  Mahomedan 
rebels.  He  did  not  feel  a pleasure  in  taking  life;  his 
characteristic  weaknesses  were  an  inordinate  love  of 
plunder  and  of  licentiousness  : ho  would  consent  to,  or 
commit,  any  crime,  by  which  he  could  enrich  himself,  or 
obtain  possession  of  any  women,  he  might  take  a fancy 
to,  be  they  wives  or  daughters,  concubines  or  slaves. 
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One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  rebels,  on  their  occupa- 
tion of  Goruckpore,  was  to  ferret  out  all  Christians. 
We  were  the  only  Christians  that  could  be  found  then  ; 
we  were  accordingly  seized  and  taken  before  the  rebel 
Commissioner.  He,  however  cared  nothing  about  taking 
the  lives  of  such  unimportant  individuals;  he  said,  “let 
them  go  ” they  are  only  poor  clerks.  We  were  released, 
but  had  hal’dly  walked  twenty  paces  from  the  steps  of 
the  Court,  when  three  men  set  upon  the  coolie,  who  was 
carrying  our  luggage,  knocked  him  down  and  forcibly 
took  away  everything  we  possessed  except  the  clothes 
we  were  wearing.  Entreaty  was  useless,  we  stood  watch- 
ing the  robbers  until  they  were  about  one  hundred  yards 
off  when  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  four  or  five 
other  men  ; knocked  down  and  dispossessed  of  the  pro- 
perty ; we  immediately  ran  back,  thinking  we  might 
recover  our  things  ; but  the  second  gang  were  as  bad 
as  the  first,  they  declared  they  had  got  the  things  in  open 
combat,  they  belonged  to  them  by  right  of  conquest. 
These  events  impressed  us  with  the  idea  that  although 
the  Chuckladar  might  be  a very  clever  ruler  in  his  way, 
that  his  subjects,  had  highly  improper  notions  regarding 
meum  and  tenem ; and  that  to  all  appearance  there  was 
very  little  safety  for  property  under  despotic  adminis- 
tration in  Goruckpore. 

Having  no  house  to  go  to,  vre  went  to  a public  Se- 
rai belonging  to  the  same  “Shajee”  Ahmed  Ali  Shah, 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  as  having  taken  charge 
of  considerable  property  belonging  to  the  Europeans, 
and  kept  the  same  in  his  Mausoleum.  He  very  kindly 
supplied  us  with  food.  He  seemed  rather  sanguine  as 
to  the  speedy  re-occupation  of  the  district  by  the  British 
and  told  me  that  if  he  had  five  guns,  he  v7ould  have 
kept  the  rebels  from  entering  Goruckpore.  It  was  soon 
reported  to  the  Chuckladar  that  the  Shajee  had  much 
property  concealed  and  a party  of  men,  accompanied  by 
the  Chuckladar,  went  to  the  Imambarra  and  attempted 
to  seize  the  Shajee.  But  he  ran  to  the  tomb  of  the  saint 
within  the  enclosure,  and  began  to  repeat  “ muntras" 
(charmed  prayers)  and  to  count  his  beads.  This  pro- 
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ceeding  worked  upon  their  superstition  and  the  Maho- 
metans, knowing  that  the  people  both  feared  and  res- 
pected the  old  Fakeer,  advised  the  Chuckladar  not  to  in- 
terfere with  him  lest  evil  might  befal  them.  They  how- 
ever told  him  that  the  cases  contained  wine  and  spirits 
and  that  it  was  contrary  to  his  religion  to  admit  such 
forbidden  articles  within  the  precincts  of  so  sacred  a 
building  as  the  Imambarra.  He  replied,  “ I do  not 
know  what  the  cases  contain  ; if  you  want  them  take 
them.’’  The  Shajee  is  still  living  and  has  been  rewarded, 
by  the  British  Government,  for  his  loyalty. 

While  living  in  the  Serai,  our  lives  were  by  no 
means  safe,  in  addition  to  which  we  were  subjected  to 
the  most  humiliating  insults  and 'annoyances.  Being 
a.  public  place  it  was  visited  at  all  hours  of  the  day  by 
thieving  rebels,  murderous  mutineers,  discontented  idlers, 
rogues  and  vagabonds.  Many  of  these  came  and  stared 
at  us  for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing,  others  came  to  rob  us, 
but  finding  we  had  nothing  worth  stealing  would  go 
away  vowing  vengeance.  One  party  of  four  or  five 
demanded  the  boots  off  my  feet  saying  that  as  I was 
very  soon  to  be  killed  they  could  not  be  of  any  use  to 
me,  my  brother’s  boots  were  also  taken.  A silk  neck- 
tie I had  on,  was  appropriated  because  it  would  do  for 
a shield  border,  and  a gold  ring  was  taken  from  my 
finger  for  no  reason  at  all  except  that  it  was  valuable. 
Thus  we  were  left  barefoot.  . On  another  occasion  one 
of  the  Chuckladar  s Sirdars  came  to  the  Serai,  with  some 
other  rascals  of  his  own  stamp,  and  sent  for  me  to  be 
brought  before  him.  I went  and  asked  him  what  he 
wanted  ; he  did  not  reply,  but  after  viewing  me  disdain- 
fully for  a few  minutes  drew  a loaded  pistol  and  pre- 
sented it  at  my  face,  at  the  same  time  asking  those 
around  him  whether  he  should  fire  or  not.  Another 
scoundrel  rested  a naked  sword  on  my  shoulder  and  said 
if  any  one  would  give  him  the  word  he  would  sever  my 
head  from  my  body.  However  as  providence  ordered, 
no  one  gave  the  word  and  after  a time  they  left  me. 
This  is  merely  a specimen  of  the  indignities  we  were 
compelled  to  put  up  with  every  day. 
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Such  is  a faithful  description  of  what  Goruckporc 
was  under  native  rule.  Probably  no  one  was  more  dis- 
appointed than  the  rebels  themselves.  They  had  con- 
fidently hoped  that  as  soon  as  British  rule  should  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  they  would  have  full  license  and  oppor- 
tunity to  rob,  rifle,  plunder  and  murder  until  they  had 
satiated  themselves  with  blood  and  enriched  themselves 
to  their  hearts  content.  They  could  not  find  sufficient 
blood  to  shed,  nor  could  they  find  the  riches  they  ex- 
pected : hence  they  turned  on  each  other,  trampled  under 
foot  all  attempts  at  law  or  order  and  reduced  everything 
to  a state  of  anarchy  in  which  no  man’s  life,  wife,  lands, 
money  or  property  were  safe.  Wherever  in  history  we 
find  the  natives  have  been  left  to  rule  themselves,  the 
same  state  of  things  has  resulted  and  were  they  left  to 
themselves  now,  would  result  again.  Amiable  and  phi- 
lanthrophic  writers  delight  to  pirate  about  the  “self- 
governing  capabilities  of  the  natives  such  writers  are 
utterly  destitute  of  common  sense.  There  does  not  exist 
in  the  native  mind  a single  element  of  a qualification 
necessary  to  the  formation,  of  a constitutional  or,  in  fact, 
of  any  form  of  Government.  They  were  precisely  the 
same  three  thousand  years  since  and  will  be  the  same 
three  thousand  years  hence.  It  is  useless  erecting  ela- 
bourate  structures  in  the  shape  of  educational  systems,  and 
parading  the  attainment  of  sham  Degrees.  Tear  the 
gilding  and  veneering  away  and  see  the  dustv  downfall 
of  the  whole  tottering  fabric  of  mockeries  deceits,  vani- 
ties  and  falsehoods.  The  native  mind  ; the  habits  of 
thought  niust  be  entirely  remodelled  and  'renovationized 
before  the  subject  o,f  self-government  can  be  so  much  as 
discussed,  and  half  a century’s  oramming  with  mere 
book-learning  cannot  possibly  accomplish  that.  In  3,000 
years,  posterity  may  begin  to  think  of  giving  the  natives 
of  Hindustan  a trial  at  self-government,  but  at  present 
they  are  utterly  and  absolutely  unfitted  and  they  are 
not  making  the  si ighest  shadow  of  progress  towards  era- 
dicating their  disabilities ; nor  does,  the  British  Govern- 
ment render  them  the  si  ighest  aid  or  assistance,  but  on 
the  contrary,  by  its  insane  policy  of  education,  creates 
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hosts  of  Nana  Sahebs,  already  to  cut  its  own  throat  and 
does  more  to  prevent  the  native  from  learning  the  art 
of  civilized  Government,  then  to  advance  his  ideas  on 
the  subject. 

Mushruff  Khan  was  the  name  of  a great  criminal, 
who,  prior  to  the  rebellion  of  1 857 > was  fac  totum 
u Mookhtear”  and  legal  adviser,  to  the  Raja  of  Goruck- 
pore.  He  was  a man  of  peculiar  habits,  for  instance  he 
kept  no  women,  but  only  boys,  in  his  zenana  khana  where 
he  used  to  indulge  in  unnatural  crimes.  But  of  course 
in  the  mind  of  the  native,  whether  tutored  or  untutored 
by  the  Governmental  system  of  education  ; a man  who 
commits  such  crimes,  is  rather  admired  than  execrated.  But 
Mushruff  Khan  was  convicted  of  forgery  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years  imprisonment,  but  of  course,  in'  the 
native  mind,  the  man  cannot  be  any  the  worse  for  that. 
When  the  Christians  vacated  Goruckpore  they  threw 
open  the  jail  doors  and  set  the  prisoners  free.  Mushruff 
Khan  Was  one  of  them.  Finding  himself  at  liberty  at 
such  an  auspicious  time,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  raising 
a thousand  budmashes  as  bad  as  himself  and  placing  him- 
self at  their  head,  went  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
Chuckladar.  Meer  Mahomed  Hussain,  knew  Mushruff 
Khan  quite  well,  and  notwithstanding  his  crimes,  of 
which  of  course  he  Was  well  acquainted  but  thought 
nothing,  since  he  did  not  suffer  by  them ; he  asked  the 
particular  kind  of  service  he  contemplated.  Mushruff 
Khan  explained  very  lucidly  that  being  an  old  resident 
of  Goruckpore  he  knew  every  Government  official  or 
pensioner  who  had  amassed  wealth,  and  that  for  a con- 
sideration he  would  pay  them  all  a visit  and  transfer 
their  hoards  to  the  Chuckladar ’s  coffers.  This  was  touch- 
ing the  Chuckladar  in  his  weakest  point.  Mushruff ’s 
services  were  engaged,  and  then  began  a system  of  the 
most  cruel  and  brutal  plundering  that  the  worst  of 
savages  could  ever  have  devised.  Not  a soul,  in  the  dis- 
trict, who  had  money,  escaped.  An  old  and  faithful 
Government  servant,  who  had  been  a “ Nazir,”  or  clerk 
of  the  Court,  was  hanged  up  by  his  feet  every  day  and 
while  in  that  position  was  beaten  unmercifudy  to  make 
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him  give  up  his  money.  His  women  were  dragged  from 
the  zenana  khana,  stripped  naked  their  modesty  outraged 
and  their  bodies  burnt  with  hot  irons.  The  children 
regardless  of  sex,  were  stripped  and  whipped  and  their 
tongues  burned  with  hot  tongs  to  make  them  confess  or 
disclose  where  their  father’s  treasure  was  concealed.  The 
poor  man  had  only  eight  or  ten  thousand  rupees  but  the 
robbers  believed  he  had  more.  They  dug  up  the  ground 
floor  of  his  house  to  the  depth' of  six  or  eight  feet  and 
after  inflicting  the  most  horrible  tortures  left  the  family 
more  dead  than  alive.  These  savage  brutalities  were 
carried  on  with  impunity  until  the  Chuckladar  found 
some  fresh  work  for  Mushrufl*  Khan  to  do.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  two  hundred  seamen  of  Peeks  Brigade  had 
been  posted  by  the  British  to  defend  the  frontier  of  Ne- 
pal adjacent  to  Goruckpore.  The  Chuckladar  feeling 
uneasy  at  the  said  force  being  in  his  vicinity,  deputed 
Mushruff  Khan,  with  a force  of  five  thousand  men  and 
five  guns,  to  drive  the  British  away  or  destroy  them. 
Mushruff  Khan  may  have  been  clever  at  forgery,  torture 
and  robbery,  and  but  as  regards  generalship,  his  educa- 
tion had  been  slightly  neglected.  He  began  to  blaze 
away  at  the  British  position  when  he  was  a mile  off. 
The  sailors  fired  the  first  shell  with  such  precision  that 
the  gunners  at  one  gun  were  all  killed  and  Mushrufl* 
Khan  himself  had  a narrow  escape  from  a splinter.  This 
so  frightened  him  that  he  immediately  retreated  with 
the  whole  force  minus  the  guns,  which  were  left  on  the 
ground.  On  making  his  report,  the  Chuckladar  upbraided 
him,  animadverting  in  very  strong  terms  on  his  cow- 
ardice. Mushruff  Khan  seeing  that  he  was  no  longer 
in  the  graces  of  the  Chuckladar,  determined  to  vent  his 
spite  on  somebody,  so  the  next  day  he  ordered  all  the 
Christians  at  Goruckpore  to  be  brought  before  him. 

At  this  time  there  were  present  Mr.  Brown  and  his 
wife  who  had  gone  down  the  river  in  charge  of  the  boats. 
The  rebels  had  taken  possession  of  everything  and  sup- 
posing Brown  and  his  wife  to  be  Bengalis  had  stripped 
them  naked  and  let  them  go.  In  that  plight  they  returned 
to  Goruckpore  on  foot.  There  was  also  a Mr.  Moraise 
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who  having  some  property  including  a Zemmdarie,  or 
small  estate,  did  not  leave  the  station  with  the  other 
Christians,  thinking  that  his  dark  complexion  might 
cause  him  to  be  passed  over.  However,  we  were  all 
marched  before  the  arch-criminal  Mushruff  Khan.  He 
informed  us  in  a very  pompous  manner  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  King  of  Delhi,  who  was  now  Emperor 
of  Hindustan,  a “ perwanna”  or  warrant  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  whole  of  us,  but  that  if  we  embraced  Ma- 
homedanism,  perhaps  he  might  try  to  save  o.ur  lives.  I 
replied  that  if  it  was  a question  that  concerned  our  bodies 
only,  I could  give  him  an  answer  at  once^  but  it  con- 
cerned our  souls  and  to  decide  on  so  important  a matter 
time  should  be  allowed,  and  that  so  far  as  f could  then 
see,  it  would  he  useless  my  becoming  a Mahomedan,  just 
to  save  my  life,  when  X should  remain  at  heart  a Chris- 
tian. With  this  he  gave  us  time  and  dismissed  us.  My 
reason  for  asking  for  time  was  that,  from  what  I had 
overheard  in  the  Serai,  I believed  that  British  troops 
were  coming  to  re-occupy  the  district.  It  was  a vain 
hope.  The  time  given  expired  and  no  troops  came.  We 
were  brought  up  to,  give  our  dual  answer.  Mr.,  and  Mrs. 
Brown  and  Mr,  Morai.se  became  Mahomedans.  I and 
my  brother  refused.  Mr.  Brown  was  named  Goo- 
lam  Murtaza  Khan,  Mr.  Moraise  became  Meer  Ali 
Khan.  They  were  released,  we  were  ordered  to  be  con- 
lined  in  the  common  jail.  Mr.  Brown  alias  Golam  Mur- 
taza Khan  received  from  the  rebel  Government  the  lucra- 
tive and  honorable  appointment  of  “ Lelam  Darogali  ’ 
or  Government  Auctioneer,  and  the  first  articles  that  ho 
knocked  down  were  the  identical  cases  of  wines  and  spi- 
rits which  had  been  left  with  the  furniture  and  other 
property  in  charge  of  the  “ Shajee”  and  were  taken  away 
from  the  Imainburra  by  order  of  the  Chuckladar. 

I have  been  very  much  blamed  by  many  of  my  ac- 
quaintances for  not  following  the  example  of  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Moraise  and  embracing  Mahomedanism  as  a 
provisional  respite  both  for  my  own  and  my  children  s 
sakes.  I have  listened  to  their  arguments  and  cannot 
agree  with  them.  In  my  opinion  the  end  would  not 
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have  justified  the  means.  1 was  in  the  position  of  a man 
who,  to  relieve  his  family  from  distress  or  ruin,  appro- 
priates his  employer’s  money,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
placing it  before  the  crime  can  be  discovered.  Unfor- 
seen  circumstances  may  prevent  the  replacement;  in  fact 
the  uncertainty  of  life  should  be  sufficient  to  deter  any 
man  from  risking  his  future  for  the  sake  of  what  may 
appear  to  be  a present  advantage.  Had  I renounced 
Christianity  with  the  intention  of  resuming  it  as  soon  as 
opportunity  should  offer,  what  guarantee  had  I,  that  I 
should  not  be  cut  off  in  the  interim  by  the  Angel  of 
Death  and  have  met  the  fate  of  a renegade  ? ' I should 
then  have  had  no  defence  whatever  to  offer  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ.  The  sentence  would  have 
been  inevitable.  “ Depart  thou  accursed  !”  I adhered 
to  my  faith  and  I consider  that  I did  right.  As  for 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Moraise,  it  is  not  for  me  to  criticise 
on  their  conduct.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  soon  as  the  re- 
bellion was  stamped  out,  they  re-embraced  Christianity 
and  died  in  that  faith.  Mrs.  Brown  and  her  familv 
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and  the  family  of  Mr.  Moraise  are  still  living  and  at 
this  day  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  extensive  landed  pro- 
perty in  the  Goruckpore  district. 


GIT  AFTER  V. 


Jail  life  in  Goruchpore. 

The  common  jail  at  Goruckpore  was  constructed  on 
a similar  model  to  those  in  Bengal.  A large  enclosure 
surrounded  by  high  walls  and  a great  gate  with  a guard 
on  the  outside.  The  discipline  however,  was  very  differ- 
ent. Prisoners  of  both  sexes  and  ol  all  ages  herded 
together  indiscriminately.  Some  had  just  sufficient 
clothing  to  cover  their  nakedness,  others  had  none.  There 
was  no  bedding  ; the  prisoners  slept  on  the  bare  ground. 
Under  the  Government  of  the  Kings,  the  prisoners  used 
to  be  formed  into  gangs  and  be  marched  out  every 
morning,  to  the  Bunneah’s  shops  in  the  town;  the  guards 
would  then  extort  from  the  shop-keepers  sufficient  food 
for  each  prisoner  for  the  day.  The  bunneahs  merely 
regarded  this  process  as  a tax  and  they  never  failed  to 
recover  it  from  their  poor  customers.  Under  the  Chuck  - 
ladar’s  administration,  the  bunneahs  were  made  to  come 
to  the  jail  and  supply  a prescribed  quantity  ot  food  to 
each  prisoner,  on  contract.  This  quantity  being  insuffi- 
cient, there  were  frequent  riots  within  the  jail  walls,  owing 
to  the  prisoners  stealing  from  each  other.  The  guard 
would  then  be  called  into  requisition,  the  refractory  would 
be  put  in  irons,  confined  in  cells,  be  kept  without  food  or 
water  for  days  together  and  be  tied  up  in  a state  ol 
nudity  and  flogged  in  a barbarous  manner,*  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  prisoners  male  and  female.  The  whole 
of  tire  able-bodied  prisoners  of  both  sexes  were  taken 
out  at  six  o’clock  every  morning  and  were  kept  at  work 
all  day  in  building  the  Chuckladar’s  fort  and  construct- 
ing other  public  works. 

Mushruff*  Khan  caused  myself  and  family  to  be 
consigned  to  this  filthy  jail,  by  advising  the  Cliuckladar 
that  we  would,  if  left  at  liberty,  hold  communication 
with  the  British  and  bring  them  into  Goruckpore.  For 
this  reason  strict  search  was  made  for  letters  or  other 
documents,  we  were,  carefully  deprived  of  every  scrap 
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of  paper,  lest  it  might  be  made  an  improper  use  of. 
Further,  we  were  stripped  entirely  naked  and  our  clothes 
taken  away.  The  humiliation  and  degradation  caused 
by  this  proceeding  were  most  heartrending.  My  daugh- 
ter had  been  delicately  nurtured  and  the  fullest  sense 
of  modesty  carefully  instilled  into  her  mind.  She  was 
as  sensible  of  the  outrage  as  myself,  but  there  was 
no  one  to  appeal  to.  We  had  no  bedding  or  covering, 
the  cold  weather  was  approaching  and  for  warmth 
we  lay  huddled  together  in  a corner  of  the  jail.  At 
lirst  we  received  one  pound  of  flour  and  peas  each,  per 
diem,  and  the  children  half  a pound,  but  Mushruff  Khan 
considered  this  too  much.  Our  allowance  was  reduced 
by  one-half.  During  this  period  of  my  incarceration 
1 suffered  frequently  from  temporary  aberration  of  in- 
tellect and  during  these  attacks  used  to  write  on  the 
prison  wall  with  pieces  of  charred  Wood,  texts  from  scrip- 
ture, such  as  “ 0 Lord  in  thee  have  I trusted  : let  me 
never  be  confounded.”  These  writings  were  mistaken 
by  the  jail-guard,  and  other  visitors,  for  “ jctdoo  !”  or 
sorcery,  and  so  worked  on  their  superstition  that  they 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  writing  of  any  more 
cabalistic  signs  by  stopping  our  supply  of  firewood.  We 
were  then  compelled  to  eat  our  diminitive  half  pound, 
uncooked,  or  give  awTay  part  to  other  prisoners,  in  order 
to  get  the  remainder  cooked.  Under  this  slow  process 
of  starvation,  as  may  well  be  expected,  we  soon  became 
much  emaciated  and  so  extremely  miserable,  that  we 
longed  for  death  as  a release  ; but  death  only  mock* 
ed  us. 

A few  days  after  my  confinement,  the  Chuckladar 
sent  for  me.  He  said  that  the  workmen  in  his  magazine 
could  not  make  gun-pounder  equal  in  quality  to  English. 
If  I could  do  it  he  would  order  me  to  be  released  and  would 
give  me  a handsome  salary.  I knew  the  process  of  gran- 
ulating, in  which  they  were  deficient  but  great  as  the 
temptation  was,  I was  determined  not  to  enlighten  them. 

I said,  with,  a great  deal  more  boldless  than  my  condit  ion 
warranted  ; “ Whatever  gun-powder  you  have  already 
manufactured,  had  best  be  exploded,  unless  you  wish  it 
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to  be  made  use  of  by  the  British  for  the  purpose  of 
blowing  you  away  from  one  of  your  own  guns.  Any 
gun-powder  that  shall  be  made  under  my  instructions 
shall  be  for  the  British,  not  for  the  rebel  service.”  He 
was  much  incensed  at  this  : declared  that  1 was  trusting 
to  a broken  reed  ordered  me  to  be  taken  back  to  prison. 
It  was  merely  in  a spirit  of  recklessness  that  I spoke  as 
I did  for  I knew  that  I was  powerless,  and  only  believed 
that  the  English  were  not  far  off,  and  would  soon  release 
me.  However,  weeks  glided  into  mouths  ; the  weather 
became  bitter  cold,  and  there  we  remained,  naked,  starv- 
ing and  hopelessly  wretched. 

It  was  near  Christmas  in  the  month  of  Decemher 
1857,  that  some  English  clothing  was  sent  to  us  and  we 
were  ordered  to  dress  ourselves  and  go  before  the  Chuck- 
ladar.  Feeling  puzzled  at  the  meaning  of  this  I en- 
quired from  the  guards  what  was  the  intention  of  the 
Chuckladar  to  do  with  us.  The  officer  of  the  guard  said, 
that  as  far  as  he  could  learn,  the  Mussalmen  had  in- 
sisted on  our  being  put  to  death  and  we  were  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  English  dress,  so  that  the  rebels  might  have 
the  gratification  of  scoffing  at,  and  deriding  us  in  our 
dying  moments  and  of  insulting  our  corpses.  We  were 
taken  to  the  verandah  of  the  Court-house  and  kept  there, 
without  food,  under  a strong  guard  all  day.  Towards 
evening  we  noticed  certain  preparations  going  forward  in 
a bath-room.  A number  of  pots  of  water  -were  placed 
there,  the  floor  was  covered  with  straw,  and  a man  was 
busily  employed  sharpening  a large  Goorkha  creese , or 
knife  weighing  about  two  pounds.  We  knew  then  the 
fate  that  was  intended  for  us. 

When  the  Mahomedan  murderer  has  the  opportunity, 
he  revels  in  blood  with  far  greater  delight  than  the  most 
savage  of  cannibals.  He  prologns  agonies  of  his  victim 
to  the  utmost,  so  that  he  may  gloat  over  them.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  it  was  intended  that  day,  to  murder  me, 
my  brother  and  my  poor  children,  is  thus  described. 
The  victim  is  stripped  and  bound  hand  and  foot;  he  is 
placed  with  his  neck  across  any  projection,  such  as  the 
edge  of  a bath,  his  body  is  clasped  in  the  arms  of  one 
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murderer  who  is  armed  with  the  knife,  another  holds  tire' 
dead  stretched  backwards,  the  first  operation  begins  by 
cutting  the  throat,  taking  care  to  avoid  severing  the  main 
arteries  so  that  life  shall  remain  until  the  head  is  nearly 
severed  from  the  bod  v by  gradually  sawing  through  the 
flesh.  When  the  incision  is  made  to  a considerable  depth, 
water  is  poured  in,  to  wash  out  the  blood  and  give  the 
murderer  a clear  view  of  the  horrible  gash,  while  he 
grins  fiendishly  in  the  face  of  his  victim  and  enjoys  the 
agonies  of  his  death  struggles,  body  to  body.  At  length 
the  victim  faints  from  loss  of  blood  ; the  murderer’s  chief 
pleasure  is  over ; he  divides  the  arteries  and  with  a few 
strokes  of  the  knife  severs  the  vertebras,  casts  the  mu- 
tilated body  to  bleed  oil  the  straw  and  selects  the  next 
victim.  In  the  case  of  a family,  the  children  have  to 
suffer  first,  so  that  the  parents  may  see  them  die  and  the 
murderers  have  the  grim  satisfaction  of  heaping  up  the 
agony  to  the  uttermost  by  adding  mental  to  bodily  tor- 
ture. To  bring  about  our  death  in  the  manner  described, 
the  villainous  Mahomedans  had  undoubtedly  been  incited 
by  the  cowardly  criminal,  Mushruff  Khan. 

The  Chuckladar  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench  and 
we  were  placed  in  the  dock.  He  said  we  had  been 
charged  with  holding  secret  correspondence  with  the  Bri- 
tish : the  letters  had  been  arrested  in  transit ; proof  was 
clear  and  although  he  had  no  wish  to  put  us  to  death  ; 
the  safety  of  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindu  communities 
alike  demanded  it,  and  it  was  therefore  his  painful  duty 
to  pronounce  judgment.  My  daughter  then  fell  upon  his 
knees  crying  and  begged  for  our  lives.  1 know  not  whe- 
ther there  was  a chord  of  sympathy  or  pity  in  that  stony 
breast,  that  could  possibly  have  been  touched  by  that  in- 
nocent appeal,  i denied  the  charges,  reminded  him  that 
if  it  was  his  duty  to  administer  justice  ; he  was  bound  to 
put  us  on  our  trial  and  let  us  be  placed  face  to  face  with 
our  accusers,  and  not  to  stain'  his  character  as  a judge,  by 
shedding  innocent  blood  for  which  he  would  have  to  an- 
swer before  a future  tribunal.  He  gave  some  orders  in  a 
whisper,  when  a writer  brought  some  letters  written  in 
Hindi.  The  Chuckladar  held  them  up  saving  here  are 
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the  proofs  ! I submitted  that  the  letters  were  in  Hindi 
of  which  I could  not  write^  one  word,  nor  sign  my  name, 
nor  had  I any  writing  materials  in  the  jail.  He  read 
the  letters.  ' 1 swore  they  were  forgeries  and  asked  for 
the  man  who  had  produced  them  to  be  brought  into  Court. 
A man  was  brought,  and  I instantly  recognized  Khuda 
Yar  Khan  ; still  wearing  Mr.  Archer’s  black  Alpica  coat, 
in  tatters.  I immediately  denounced  him  as  a murderer 
and  a dacoit  of  Fazal  Ali’s  gang  ; a man  who  was  a de- 
serter, first  from  the  British  service,  and  then  from  the 
rebels,  who  when  I encountered  him,  on  the  road  toThul- 
liwar,  was  robbing  any  one  he  met,  on  his  own  account 
and  I further  related  how  he  came  into  posssession  of  the 
coat  on  his  back.  The  Ghuckladar  was  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this,  because,  Khuda  Yar  Khan  had  been 
brought  in  by  the  Chucladar's  own  sepoys,  charged  with 
dacoity  and  he  hoped  to  gain  his  release  by  giving  false 
evidence  against  us,  not  knowing  that  we  were  the  iden- 
tical  people  who  had  sentenced  him  to  death  for  his  share 
in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Boileau  the  Deputy  Commissioner. 
The  Ghuckladar  said,  further  enquiries  must  be  made, 
he  countermanded  our  execution  (or  rather  murder)  and 
we  wTere  taken  back  to  jail.  Khuda  Yar  Khan  was  taken 
along  with  us  and  placed  in  fetters. 

We  were  so  far  respited  and  1 can  only  be  of  opinion 
that  such  an  extraordinary  concatenation  of  circumstances, 
all  contributing  to  save  us,  could  never  have  arisen  with- 
out intervention  of  that  being  “ Who  measureth  the  wa- 
ters in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.’ 

We  passed  a wretched  Christmas  day  and  remained 
in  jail  till  January  1858,  suffering,  if  possible,  greater 
privations  than  before,  owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  cold 
and  insufficiency  of  food.  Our  hopes  were  however  raised, 
by  news  reaching  us  to  the  effect  that,  at  last,  British 
troops  were  advancing  on  Goruckpore.  The  troops  turn- 
ed out  to  be  our  allies  the  Nepalese  under  command  of 
Jung  Bahadur  and  led  by  British  Officers.  When  within 
three  days  march  of  Goruckpore,  the  Ghuckladar  sent 
out  a force  of  ten  thousand  rebels,  with  every  gun  avail- 
able, to  arresf  the  advance  of  the  Nepalese  and  give  them 
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battle.  The  fort  was  so  far  completed  that  had  the 
Chuckladar  been  so  deposed,  he  could  have  held  it  and 
still  defied  the  British.  But  as  news  of  his  troops  hav- 
ing lost  several  engagements,  came  in,  he  made  every  pre- 
paration for  flight.  Large  boats  were  kept  in  readiness 
to  cross  the  rebel  troops  over  the  Bapti,  all  the  plunder 
that  was  of  value  was  packed  in  carts  and  the  course  of 
events  was  anxiously  awaited. 

On  about  the  24tli  of  January  1858  matters  appear- 
ing to  be  approaching  a crisis  ; the  Chuckladar,  under  the 
advice  of  Mushruff  Khan,  sent  for  us  from  the  jail  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  gave  orders  for  us  to  be 
blown  from  a gun.  He  was  afraid  that  if  we  should  escape, 
we  might  give  evidence  against  him,  which,  in  case  of  the 
English  regaining  power,  would  destroy  him.  A laro-e 
field-piece,  drawn  by  three  pairs  of  bullocks,  was  brought 
to  the  front  of  the  Court  and  loaded  there  in  our  presence. 
No  time  was  allowed  for  preparation.  For  a moment 
there  was  an  argument  between  me  and  ray  brother  as  to 
who  should  go  first ; I cut  it  short,  went  and  placed  my 
breast  against  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  a rope  was  thrown 
round  me  and  the  ends  made  fast  to  the  trunnions ; the 
port-fire  was  lighted  ; I believed  then  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  pitiless  scoundrels  to  spare  the  children,  and 
I almost  felt  sorry  that  it  should  be  so ; I turned  my  head 
painfully  to  take  a last  glance  at  them,  thinking  there 
would  be  an  emptiness  in  the  lives  left  behind  and  a grief 
in  the  young  hearts  in  after  years  that  could  neither  be 
told  by  hot  tears  nor  be  lettered  upon  cold  tombs.  That 
movement  caused  a delay ; the  attention  of  those  around 
was  drawn  to  the  children  and  a dispute  began.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact,  that  those  wretches  might  in  a few  short 
hours  have  to  undergo  a similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  the 
British.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  were  being 
fmt  to  death  merely  in  order  to  secure  their  own  safety  ; 
still,  they  could  not  forego  the  pleasure,  that  the  infliction 
of  a little  torture  on  a defenceless  dying  man  would 
afford  them.  The  argument  was  thAt  the  children  should 
be  executed  first,  so  that  I might  see  them  die.  This  piece 
ol  gratuitous  savagery  was  however  designed  to  be  frus 
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treated  ; f'o*  beiore  die  dispute  coulu  oe  settled,  a sowar, 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  bring  intelligence  as  to  how  the 
lighting  was  progressing,  suddenly  came  in  at  full  gallop. 
The  news  he  brought  was  to  the  effect  that  the  British 
forces  had  been  driven  back  and  that  the  Chuckladar’s 
troops  were  in  full  pursuit  of  them.  The  Chuckladar  was 
much  pleased  on  hearing  this,  and  immediately  counter- 
manded the  order  for  our  execution,  and  ordered  a present 
to  be  given  to  the  sowar.  I knew  that  the  sowar  was 
telling  a falsehood.  His  object  was  to  please  the  Chuck- 
ladar and  get  a present.  He  succeeded,  and  that  little 
piece  of  cajolery  saved  our  lives.  Out  of  evil  cometh 
good  ! “ God  moves  in  a mysterious  way  !”  truly.  This  is 
another  instance  in  which  the  special  providence  of  God  ; 
which  suffering  not  a sparrow  to  fall  to  the  ground  with- 
out His  permission,  does  work  out  His  purposes  in  a man- 
ner, which  no  combination  of  what  are  called  chances, 
could  possibly  account  for,  nor  indeed,  anything  less  than 
the  ever-present  action  of  an  omnipotent  Intelligence. 

Again  we  were  ordered  back  to  jail  this  time  with 
a strong  guard  and  on  the  following  morning  we  heard 
that  the  guard  had  instructions  to  put  us  to  death,  in  case 
the  British  should  come  into  the  station  and  the  rebels 
have  to  make  their  escape.  I enquired  from  the  officer 
of  the  Guard  as  to  whether  he  had  actually  received  such 
orders.  He  said  “ yes  /”  But  that  being  a Hindu  he 
would  have  to  answer  before  a “ Premashure”  (God  of 
Judgment),  that  he  had  no  intention  of  carrying  out 
his  orders  as  regarded  putting  us  to  death.  He  told  us  to 
remain  quiet,  and  promised  that  as  soon  as  the  British 
should  come  in,  he  would  throw  open  the  gates  of  the  jail 
and  we  might  escape  as  best  we  could.  But  could  we 
place  faith  in  a Hindoo  ? Never.  His  words  were  cer- 
tainly comforting  as  well  as  reassuring ; but  we  know  the 
value  of  a native’s  promise.  “Put  not  your  trust  in 
kings  nor  your  faith  in  princes.”  But  more  especially  if 
they  happen  to  be  Hindoos  or  Mahomedans.  I preferred 
trusting  to  Providence  in  preference  either  to  kings  or 
princes. 
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We  were  listening  attentively  for  firing  or  any  sounds 
by  which  we  might  gather  some  inkling  of  what  was 
going  on  without.  We  feared  that  as  soon  as  a demon- 
stration should  be  made,  the  guard  would  set  upon  us  and 
execute  their  orders.  However,  the  prisoners  to  the 
number  of  about  250  were  marched  out  to  their  work  in 
the  morning  as  usual,  and  we  were  left  almost  the  sole 
occupants  of  the  jail.  The  25th  was  another  day  and 
night  of  suspense.  There  was  a piercing,  cutting  wind 
and  a hard  frost ; we  were  crouching  together  quite  naked 
in  a corner  of  the  jail,  expecting  every  minute  that  the 
guard  might  be  upon  us.  Suddenly  there  was  an  alarm. 
A prisoner  had  stabbed  himself.  I ran  to  the  place  where 
the  crowd  had  assembled  ; there  was  the  man  undoubted- 
ly stabbed  to  the  heart.  It  was  Khuda  Yar  Khan; 
Archer’s  Alpaca  coat  was  lying  on  the  ground,  I snatched 
it  and  tore  it  in  two  pieces,  staunched  the  wound  and 
whispered  in  his  ear,  was  it  you  or  Fazal  Ali,  who  murdered 
Boileau.  He  replied  “ J did  it ! Here  ! (he  went  on  in 
a husky  whisper)  take  this ! thrusting  into  my  hand  a 
large  dagger  wet  with  blood.  Mind  the  guard  ! He 
said  and  instantly  expired. 

The  words  of  the  dying  are  said  to  be  prophetic ; but 
this  dying  desperadoe  prophesied  nothing,  he  merely  ut- 
terred  a caution  and  I thought  it  had  reference  to  the 
guard  or  hilt  of  the  dagger.  1 examined  it  by  the  light  of 
a fire  but  found  no  marks;  the  children  were  screaming 
with  the  cold  and  chafing  their  little  frost-bitten  limbs. 
Suddenly  the  thought  struck  me,  that  by  the  help  of  the 
dagger  I could  burrow  a hole  in  the  ground,  or  in  the 
wall  and  so  shelter  the  children  from  the  frost.  I worked 
away  for  two  hours  in  the  dark,  when  I was  surprised 
by  people  with  lights,  I just  had  time  to  conceal  the 
dagger  in  the  loose  earth,  when  Mushruff  Khan  stood 
before  me,  along  with  the  guard.  I was  charged  with 
* attempting  to  escape  by  boring  through  the  wall : the 
officer  of  the  guard  had  found  it  out  and  had  reported  it 
to  Mushruff  Khan.  I was  placed  in  fetters  and  chained 
to  a post.  I was  to  be  taken  before  the  Chuckladar  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  daylight.  I passed  that  night  in 
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terror.  I knew  not  what  to  think  and  was  utterly  unable 
to  act.  The  fetters  were  freezing  into  my  flesh,  but  my 
brain  was  like  molten  iron.  Daylight  came;  the  pri- 
soners were  marched  out  as  usual  to  work  before  that. 
We  remained  nearly  alone,  myself  still  chained  and  in 
a most  frightful  agony.  When  the  prisoners  went  out, 
several  men  of  the  guard  remained  inside  watching  me. 
I wondered  why  this  was,  but  I remembered  the  dying 
caution  of  Khuda  Yar  Khan.  I found  that  through 
starvation  I could  easily  slip  my  skeleton  limbs  through 
the  manacles  that  bound  me.  But  what  advantage  could 
that  be  ? 

At  sunrise,  I could  hear  heavy  firing  at  a distance, 
coming  nearer  too.  I could  hear  musketry  close  at  hand. 
There  were  two  of  the  guard  still  lurking  inside  the  gate, 
but  presently  a signal  was  given  from  the  outside.  The 
two  men  immediately  rushed  upon  us  with  their  bayonets. 
I slipped  my  hands  out  of  the  cuffs  and  struck  the  sepoy 
on  his  head  with  the  chains.  He  was  taken  unawares  and 
sank  down  immediately.  The  other  had  got  my  brother 
dowTn  on  the  ground,  and  the  two  were  in  a kind  of  death 
struggle.  I pulled  the  dagger  from  the  earth  where  I had 
concealed  it  and  stabbed  the  second  sepoy.  We  took 
their  arms  and  went  to  the  gates  calling  upon  the  officer 
of  the  guard.  There  was  no  response  and  the  gates  were 
fastened  on  the  outside.  Meantime  the  firing  was  be- 
coming fiercer,  we  could  not  conjecture  as  to  who  the  com- 
batants were,  it  might  be  the  rebels  fighting  with  each 
other,  or  with  the  British,  and  we  could  not  make  out 
which  party  was  getting  the  best  of  it.  Presently 
the  musketry  fire  slackened  and  we  could  distinctly  hear 
shells  bursting  as  though  fired  at  a retreating  enemy.  We 
knew  that  the  rebels  had  no  shells  and  judged  therefore 
that  the  British  had  driven  them  out  of  Goruckpore. 
This  decided  our  course  of  action.  Some  Nepalese,  who 
were  confined  in  the  jail,  being  active  fellows,  undertook 
to  scale  the  wall.  They  climbed  upon  each  others  should- 
ers in  three  tiers  ; we  threw  a well-rope  over  and  held 
it  fast  inside,  while  one  man  dropped  down  and  opened 
the  gates.  The  guard  had  disappeared  no  doubt,  taken 
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by  surprise  at  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  they  had  for- 
gotten to  open  the  gates,  either  to  assist  or  release  their 
comrades  who  were  left  within,  before  taking  flicrht. 

On  finding  ourselves  at  liberty,  we  went  in  the 
direction  of  the  firing  and  shortly  met  an  English  officer  ; 
Dr.  Braddon  ; he  asked  if  we  were  the  people  who  had 
been  kept  in  confinement  by  the  rebels,  and  on  finding  that 
we  were  the  same  unfortunates  he  said  “ thank  God  you  are 
safe."  We  accompanied  him  to  the  camp  and  there  we 
met  a number  of  British  officers,  who  soon  found  us  some 
clothing  and  made  us  as  comfortable  as  they  could.  While 
dressing  in  one  of  the  tents,  a looking  glass  was  handed  me. 
I saw  my  reflection  in  it  with  the  utmost  astonishment. 
‘‘My  hair  had  turned  white  !”  Reduced  by  starvation  to  a 
mere  skeleton  and  by  mental  and  bodily  privation  to  pre- 
mature old  age,  nothing  was  left  but  the  debilitated  re- 
mains of  what  had  six  months  before,  been  a man  in  the 
prime  of  life.  I did  certainly  escape,  but  have  never  been 
the  same  man  since.  Energy  and  intellect  alike  de- 
teriorated and  eventually  left  me  to  end  my  declining 
years  in  comparative  poverty. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Retribution. 

The  Chuckladar  made  a serious  mistake  when  he 
sent  out  his  rebel  troops  to  take  the  offensive  against  the 
force  ‘of  Jung  Bahadur.  Had  he  strengthened  his  fort 
and  prepared  defences;  the  results  might  have  been  vast 
different : however,  this  is  merely  hypothetical.  The  re- 
bels met  the  Nepalese  at  a distance  of  about  two  marches 
and  were  instantly  defeated.  They  endeavoured  to  make 
an  orderly  retreat  on  Goruckpore,  but  the  Nepalese  have 
at  least  double  the  endurance  and  spirit  possessed  by  or- 
dinary denizens  of  the  plains  and  pressed  the  flying  re- 
bels so  closely  and  vigourously,  that  when  they  reached- 
the  Raptee  they  had  barely  time  to  get  into  the  boats 
which  the  Chuckladar  had  left  for  them.  And  when  they 
had  embarked,  the  Nepalese  lined  the  banks  and  opened  a 
rattling  tire  of  musketry  on  the  doomed  boats,  so  that  many 
were  completely  riddled  and  sank,  while  every  bullet  told 
with  fearful  effect  on  the  crowds  of  rebels  assembled  on 
the  decks.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  covered  with  thou- 
sands of  dead  bodies  which,  threatening  to  infect  the  air, 
had  to  be  cleared  away  ; a work  occupying  five  or  six 
days.  Those  wrho  succeeded  in  reaching  the  opposite 
bank  continued  their  precipitate  flight,  but  the  artillery 
having  got  into  position  shelled  them  and  played  havoc 
amongst  them  with  grape,  canister  and  round  shot  until 
nothing  more  could  be  seen  of  the  terror-stricken  fugitives. 
This  signal  defeat,  of  the  Chuckladar’s  force,  took  place  on 
the  26th  of  January  1858  and  from  that  date  his  power 
ceased.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and  tried 
as  a rebel,  but  as  it  could  not  be  proved  that  he  had  com- 
mitted murder,  he  was  released  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
British  Government  with  a pension  of  twenty  pounds,  or 
Rs.  200  a month,  for  life,  He  still  lives  near  the  scene 
of  his  depredations  and  is  no  doubt  anxiously  awaiting 
the  outbreak  of  another  mutiny. 
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Mushruff  Khan  escaped  from  Goruckpore,  but  finding 
the  country  too  hot  to  hold  him,  took  refuge  at  the  house 
of  a woman  of  ill  fame  at  a distance  of  three  miles  from 
the  Station.  It  happened  however  that  when  Mushruff 
Khan  was  perpetrating  his  savage  enormities  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Chuckladar,  this  very  woman  did  not  es- 
cape him,  he  had  illtreated  her  brutally  and  robbed  her  of 
all  she  possessed.  Now  was  the  opportunity  for  revenge. 
While  pretending  to  conceal  him  she  gave  information  to 
the  British  as  to  where  he  could  be  found.  Troops  were 
sent,  they  surrounded  the  house,  captured  him  alive  and 
brought  him  in  fettered.  He  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  After  he  had  been  paraded  about  the  station 
all  day,  in  a country  cart,  with  drums  and  fifes  playing  ; 
the  sentence  was  carried  out  on  a tree  in  front  of  the 
house  of  the  Nazir  who  had  suffered  at  his  hands  in  the 
manner  already  described.  I met  this  man  three  days 
after  my  escape  from  jail,  on  his  way  to  execution.  He 
saw  me  and  folded  his  hands  in  an  imploring  manner.  I 
was  tempted  to  ask  him  what  had  become  his  of  ‘‘perwanno'’ 
from  the  King  of  Delhi,  but  better  feelings  prevailed  ; I 
would  not  exult  over  a fallen  enemy ; pitiless  and  cruel 
as  he  had  been  towards  me  and  my  family.  His  con- 
duct at  the  fatal  tree  was  cowardly  in  the  extreme  : he 
cried  like  a child  and  roared  in  terror.  But  the  cruel  are 
always  cowards. 

With  the  Nepalese  force  there  came  into  Goruckpore, 
Mr.  F.  M.  Bird,  joint  Magistrate  and  ^collector  who 
escaped,  at  the  outbreak,  on  his  elephant  and  left  us  to 
shift  for  ourselves,  alone  irt.  the  station,  Mr.  Bereton  as 
collector  and  Mr.  Wingfield  as  special  Commissioner. 
Much  work  had  still  to  be  done  ; the  District  had  to  be 
scoured  and  all  rebels  that  could  be  found  captured  and 
sent  in  for  trial.  The  gallows  were  held  in  great  request 
then,  for  the  courts  sat  constantly  and  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  unfortunate  rebels  were  hanged  every  day. 
The  Rajah  of  Gondah,  Debey  Bux  Singh  a desparate  re- 
bel, had  been  for  some  time  at  the  head  of  a consider- 
able force,  had  laid  under  contribution  or  waste  whole 
districts  and  his  force  was  still  in  the  field.  An  expidition 
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was  dispatched  to  subdue  it,  accompanied  by  collector 
Bereton  in  a political  capacity ; had  he  remained  in  that 
capacity  as  a civilian,  he  would  have  been  safe,  but 
being  sanguinarily  inclined  he  would  fight  and  was  killed 
in  an  engagement  with  the  rebels  under  command  of  the 
Rajah.  This  so  incensed  the  authorities  that  a reward 
was  offered  for  the  capture  of  Dabey  Buxh  Singh.  His 
forces  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  and  scattered. 
He  however  escaped  into  Nepal  and  found  protection 
under  the  Nepalese  Government  at  Katmandoo;  where 
he  died  some  years  since.  His  estates  were  given  to  the 
Maharajah  Man  Singh,  as  a reward  for  loyalty,  at  the 
same  time  he  was  a more  determined  rebel  than  Dabey 
Buxh  Singh  himself,  as  is  amply  proved  by  Martin 
Gubbins,  Financial  Commissioner  of  Oudh,  in  his  work 
on  the  routines,  and  by  Dr.  Rees  in  his  work  entitled 
“ the  seige  of  Lucknow/’  It  is  fully  explained  how  Man 
Singh  coquetted  with  the  rebels  and  with  the  British, 
waiting  to  see  who  he  could  make  the  best  terms  with 
and  to  judge  who  was  most  likely  to  conquer  in  the  end  ; 
and  now,  believing  the  cause  of  the  English  to  be  hope- 
less, he  joined  the  mutineers  openly,  adding  his  troops 
to  theirs,  and  how  at  length,  finding  that  he  was  mistaken, 
and  the  English  again  promised  to  be  in  the  ascendant, 
that  he  robbed  and  cheated  the  rebels  and  hoodwinked 
the  British  Government.  It  was  never  revealed  until 
now,  that  when  Sir  Colin  Campbell’s  forces  were  ad- 
vancing on  Lucknow,  Man  Singh  obtained  an  interview 
with  Huzrut  Mahil,  the  rebel  Queen  and  mother  of  the 
notorious  Bridjis  Kudr  the  rebel  prince  and  heir  apparent 
to  the  rebel  throne,  and  offered  to  drive  back  the  British, 
if  Her  Majesty  would  grant  him  a Commission  and  give 
him  command  of  troops.  Huzrut  Mahil  granted  his 
request,  but  declared  she  had  no  troops  to  spare,  except 
the  Gwaliar  contingent  and  there  was  over  three  months 
pay  due  to  them.  Man  Singh  offered  to  arrange  for  their 
pay,  he  wanted  nothing  but  Her  Majesty’s  commission. 
Armed  with  this  document  he  sounded  the  -assembly,  read 
the  terms  to  the  rebels  and  gave  them  twelve  hours  to 
prepare  and  march  in  company  with  his  own  trusty 
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retainers.  In  the  interim  he  snatched  from  their  peaceful 
homes  by  force  some  ten  or  a dozen  native  Christians  who 
were  living  in  the  city  in  the  character  of  Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans.  At  the  same  time  he  committed  a little 
plundering  by  which  he  lightened  a few  mutineers  of  the 
wealth  which  they  had  accumulated  and  marched  with 
the  whole  force,  not  to  meet  the  British,  but  to  his  own 
stronghold  out  in  the  district  of  Fyzabad.  He  went  by 
easy  marches,  and  with  the  exception  of  meeting  a party 
in  charge  of  a treasure  tumbril  which  they  took  possession 
of,  met  no  opposition  on  the  road.  Arrived  at  the  Fort,  the 
contingent  was  ordered  to  encamp  outside,  while  Man 
Singh  and  his  men  with  the  native  Christian  prisoners 
went  inside.  Orders  were  given  to  the  officers  of  the  con- 
tingent to  have  the  pay-sheets  for  the  pay  to  be  issued, 
ready  by  the  next  morning.  That  day  a sowar,  with  a 
portentious  looking  letter,  left  the  Fort  at  full  gallop. 
Great  activity  prevailed  within  the  walls  of  the  Fort  that 
day ; guns  were  mounted,  walls  and  embrasures,  repaired 
and  strengthened  ; sandbags  and  gabions  hastily  filled  and 
placed,  and  the  defences  put  in  good  condition.  Next 
morning  the  officers  of  the  contingent  brought  the  pay- 
sheets  to  the  gates,  but  it  was  no  use  knocking.  After 
shouting  and  bawling  foi*  some  time,  Man  Singh  put 
his  head  over  the  wall  and  in  a tone  of  surprise 
asked  them  what  they  wanted.  You  told  us  to  come  for 
pay  said  the  officers.  “ Oh,”  said  Man  Singh  ; “ You 
rascally  lot  of  rebels ; how  dare  you  be  kicking  up  a row 
and  trying  to  knock  my  gates  down  ? What  do  I know 
about  your  pay  ? I hav’nt  got  it  ! If  you  don’t  be  off 
I’ll  blow  you  all  off  the  face  of  the  earth.”  The  officers 
went  to  the  men  and  said  “ Man  Singh  has  got  your  pay  ; 
he  has  shut  himself  up  in  his  Fort  and  he  wont  give  it. 
Why  not  go  and  take  it  ?”  Then  the  row  began. 

The  letter  that  the  sowar  was  despatched  with,  on 
the  day  previous  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Wingfield,  who 
was  then  scouring  the  districts  at  the  head  of  the  Flying 
column ; its  contents  purtported  to  give  urgent  informa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  Man  Singh  was  besieged  in  his  Fort 
by  a large  force  of  rebels  ; that  he  had  a number  of  Chris- 
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tiails  under  his  protection  and  he  couldn’t  hold  out  many 
hours.  This  was  urgent  indeed  ! Mr.  Wingfield  started 
his  force  to  the  rescue  as  fast  as  they  could  tear.  Arrived 
on  the  ground,  appearances  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
truth  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  ; in  fact  matters  ap- 
peared worse,  for  the  besiegers  were  firing  and  yelling  like 
maniacs  and  were  making  frantic  attempts  to  scale  the 
wall  ; while  the  besieged  were  knocking  them  down 
with  gun-rammers.  Charge  ! ! screamed  out  the  ring- 
ing voice  of  Wingfield,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the 
ground  was  covered  with  dead  and  dying ; except  whom 
not  one  of  the  besiegers  remained.  The  gates  were  thrown 
open  ; Wingfield  and  his  force  entered  in  triumph,  u Where 
are  the  Christians  ?”  demanded  the  conqueror.  After 
some  demur  the  ten  or  twelve  wretched  looking  native 
Christians  were  produced.  Is  this  all,  said  Wingfield. 
“ I did’nt  think  they  were  of  this  sort,”  he  retired  with 
his  staff  laughing  heartily.  One  of  the  party  ; a Mrs. 
Duhan  is  still  living  in  Lucknow  and  is  well  known;  but 
even  she  does  not  really  know,  or  has  but  an  imperfect 
idea  of  why  Man  Singh  took  her  to  his  Fort.  However 
Man  Singh,  was  made  a Baronet,  a Knight  Commander 
of  the  most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India ; estates 
were  presented  to  him  and  riches  heaped  upon  him.  He 
died  about  five  years  since  covered  with  honors.  The  re- 
sult of  subsequent  enquiries  into  the  conduct  of  Rajah  Man 
Singh  went  for  to  prove  that  although  he,  with  his  troops, 
did  actually  join  the  rebels  and  fight  with  them,  this 
course  was  pursued  simply  to  secure  Man  Singh’s  own 
personal  safety,  while  ostensibly  expousing  the  rebel  cause, 
had  full  and  undisturbed  opportunity  of  acting  in  favor 
of  the  British.  In  this  view  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment rewarded  him  and  if  it  is  the  correct  view,  he 
certainly  deserved  all  that  was  conferred  upon  him. 

Huzrut  Mahil  possessed  herself  of  large  property 
and  Government  Promissory  notes  to  the  value  of  many 
lakhs  of  rupees,  and  with  them  made  her  escape  to  Ne- 
pal, she  still  lives ; her  son  Bridjis  Kudr  is  there  also ; 
but  being  short  of  money,  the  prince  assists  his  mother 
by  endeavouring  to  palm  of  the  stolen  notes  to  unsus- 
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pecting  merchants  in  the  streets  of  Katmandoo.  They  are 
under  the  protection  of  Sir  Jung  Bahadur  and  of  course 
are  quite  safe,  but  not  in  circumstances  sufficiently  liberal 
to  support  royalty. 

It  must  of  course  be  admitted,  that  the  troops  did 
excellent  service  by  the  part  they  took  in  stamping  out 
the  mutiny  and  rebellion  in  Oudh  and  other  provinces.  But 
Sir  Jung  Bahadur  was  entitled  neither  to  honor  nor  credit 
for  that.  He  was  bound  to  act  as  our  Ally  or  as  our  enemy. 
He  preferred  the  former  course  because  he  knew  the  actual 
power  of  the  British  and  knew  that  they  must  eventually 
prove  victorious.  It  was  from  fear  of  future  consequences 
that  he  fought  for  the  English  : but  the  fact  that  he  afford- 
ed  protection,  within  his  territories,  to  the  worst  of  rebels, 
mutineers  and  murderers,  is  a sufficient  proof  that  his  sym- 
pathies were  on  their  side.  He  admitted  this  in  a con- 
versation that  took  place  between  him  and  the  miscreant, 
Nana  Saheb  of  Bithoor,  who,  while  present  at  a review 
of  Nepalese  troops,  declared  that  if  Sir  Jung  Bahadur 
would  place  the  Napalese  Army  at  his  disposal ; he  would 
clear  the  British  and  their  Allies  from  the  soil  of  India. 
Sir  Jung  Bahadur  replied  “ I have  been  to  Europe  twice, 
and  I know  that  there  is  not  a nation  in  existence  able  to 
cope  with  the  British  either  by  sea  or  land.  If  you  knew 
the  immensity  of  their  power  and  the  inexhaustibility  of 
their  resources,  you  would  never  make  such  a mad  pro- 
posal as  that  to  me.”  It  may  be  argued  that  the  Nana 
Saheb  did  not  go  to  Nepal  after  his  escape  from  Cawn- 
pore,  and  many  believe  him  to  be  still  living.  To  this  I 
declare  that  there  are  hundreds  of  people  still  living  who 
can  give  evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  Nana  Saheb  did, 
after  the  mutiny,  find  protection  in  Nepal.  That  he  made 
his  way  there  in  disguise  and  was  well  received  by  the 
Nepalese  authorities.  He  appeared  publicly  in  the  streets 
of  the  capital,  he  lived  well  and  comfortably,  in  circum- 
stances, if  not  in  consciences,  and  died  in  the  odour  of  sanc- 
tity in  the  year,  1864  from  epileptic  paralysis,  a disease  to 
which  he  was  subject.  Even  the  house  in  which  he  died 
can  be  pointed  out,  and  as  regards  the  conversation  I have 
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related  ; the  Messrs.  Archer  who  are  still  living,  can  give 
evidence  as  to  its  truth. 

The  excuses  that  Sir  Jung  Bahadur  may  have  to  offer 
in  defence  of  his  conduct  in  offering  protection  to  mur- 
derers and  rebels  escaping  from  English  justice,  are  firstly, 
that  there  was  no  treaty  of  extradition  that  could  affect 
them  and  secondly,  that  he  is  bound  by  his  religion  to 
give  protection  to  all  who  are  flying  from  justice  no  matter 
what  crimes  they  may  have  committed. 

Admitting  that  those  excuses,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  honors  and  rewards  should  have  been  so  liberally  con- 
ferred upon  him.  But  the  British  Government  will  ever 
insist  on  rewarding  the  undeserving  and  neglecting  the 
deserving.  Such  a policy,  if  it  be  a policy  is  by  no  means 
calculated  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  British  subject. 
Before  distributing  favors  the  first  question  to  be  asked 
is.  “ Is  the  recipient  deserving  ?”  If  not ; rather  let  the 
favor  be  cast  into  the  sea,  than  be  the  means  of  creating 
discontent,  bickering,  jealousies  and  everlasting  heart- 
burnings, 


Finis. 


APPENDIX. 


Tranquillity  having  been  restored  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince of  Oudh,  I expected  that  some  recognition  of  some 
my  services  would  be  evinced  by  Government.  But  noth- 
ing was  said.  I re-organised  and  opened  the  Collector’s 
Office  and  transacted  the  business  of  the  Court  for  a 
month  when  the  former  incumbent  arrived  and  resumed 
charge.  There  being  then  nothing  further  for  me  to  do 
at  Goruckpore,  I went  to  Benares  and  after  a time  ob- 
tained an  appointment  as  head  clerk  in  the  Political  Agen- 
cy of  Rewah,  in  the  territory,  of  the  Rajah  of  that  name, 
situated  on  the  Deccan  road  at  about  seventy  miles  from 
Benares.  The  Political  Agent  was  Colonel  Willoughby 
Osborpe,  C.  B.,  now  Political  Agent  at  Bhopal.  To  that 
gentleman  I stated  my  case,  and  feeling  interested,  he 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Captain  Miles,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  facts  : — 

Rewah, 

2 6th  June  1858. 

To  Capt.  C.  W-  MILES, 

Supdt.  Police , Bur  divan. 

My  dear  Sir, 

The  Head  Accountant  im  my  office  Mr. 
Yeoward  is  I believe  well  known  to  you,  and  by  your  direc- 
tions kept  the  Gondah  Treasury  open  to  the  last.  He  has 
been  now  in  my  office  some  time  and  has  given  me  great 
satisfaction,  apd  I believe  he  did  good  service  by  keeping 
the  treasury  going,  I would  recommend  him  to  the  favour- 
able notice  of  G-overnment,  if  fully  acquainted  with  the 
facts.  Might  I therefore  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to 
give  me  all  the  information  in  your  power  regarding 
him. 

I remain. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

(Sd.)  W.  OSBORNE, 

Political  Agent  to  the  Governor  General 

anid  Commissioner  of  Pew  ah 


II. 


What  information  Captain  Miles  supplied  regarding 
me  1 cannot  say  ; but  the  following  is  a copy  of  the  certi- 
ficate that  accompanied  his  reply. 

I have  much  pleasure  to  certify  that  Mr.  Yeoward 
was  Treasury  Clerk  at  Gondah  in  Oudh,  and  in  that  mo- 
mentous day  when  everything  was  in  a disturbed  state  he 
steadily  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  and  at  my  re- 
quest kept  open  the  Treasury,  to  avoid  suspicion,  though 
ordered  to  quit  the  district  for  the  safety  of  himself  and 
family.  By  his  conduct  he  prevented  the  mutiny  of  the 
native  Regiment  during  the  day  (7th  July  1857)  when 
matters  were  so  pronounced  by  the  Commissioner  as  to 
make  it  compulsory  for  the  European  residents  to  quit  the 
Station,  that  he  only  left  it  with  his  family.  I promised 
to  bring  him  to  the  notice  of  Government  and  I hope 
he  will  receive  the  reward  he  has  so  well  merited,  for  the 
losses  he  sustained  for  I believe  he  could  save  nothing. 

(Sd.)  CHARLES  MILES,  Captain, 

Late  Commanding  at  Gondah. 

On  receipt  of  this  Colonel  W.  Osborne  addressed 
Government  on  the  subject,  through  the  Secretary  in  these 
terms. 


No.  645. 


To 

CECIL  BEACON,  Esquire, 

Sect,  to  the  Govt,  of  India,  Fort  William, 

Dated  Rewah,  8th  August  1860. 

Sir,  . 

I have  the  honor  to  forward  for  the  favourable  consi- 
deration of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Coun- 
cil a petition  received  from  Mr.  Yeoward  Head  Clerk  and 
Accountant  in  my  office.  Mr.  Yeoward’s  work  is  very 
heavy,  and  I am  of  opinion  that  his  conduct  during  the 
mutiny,  as  will  be  seen  from  Captain  Miles’  certificate,  has 
been  such  as  to  merit,  the  favourable  notice  of  Govern- 
ment. A personal  allowance  would  in  my  opinion,  be  the 
best  way  of  rewarding  him. 


III. 


Since  he  has  been  in  my  office  1 have  found  him  hard 
working  and  zealous ; well  supporting  the  character  given 
of  him  by  Captain  Miles. 

(Sd.)  WILLOUGHBY  OSBORNE, 
Political  Agent  to  the  Governor  General. 
Rewah,  Political  Agent’s  Office. 

' acnowledging  receipts  of  the  foregoingMr.  Beadon 
asked  to  be  informed  as  to  what  reward  I expected.  Not 
believing  then,  that  I should  ever  find  myself  reduced  to 
poverty  I made  the  very  moderate  request  of  having  two 
of  my  children  admitted  free  into  the  Martiniere  College 
Calcutta.  -The  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  such  a request 
could  not  be  granted  as  the  children  were  not  residents 
of  Calcutta.  .That  as  regarded  Colonel  Osborne’s  recom- 
mendation for  a personal  allowance,  the  state  of  the  finan- 
ces, at  that  time,  would  not  admit  of  it. 

As  a last  resource  Colonel  Osborne  applied  for  my 
salary  to  be  increased.  The  following  is  a copy  of  the 
letter  : — 


No.  715. 

To 

U.  C.  A1TCHISON,  Esquire, 
Under-Secretary  to  the  Govt,  of  India, 

Foreign  Department, 

Fort  William . 

Sir, 

I have  the  honor  to  lay  the  following  case  to  the 
notice  of  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  in  Council : — 
Mr.  Yeoward,  the  Head  Clerk  and  Accountant  of 
my  office  receives,  at  present,  a salary  of  Rs.  180  per 
mensem.  As  head  of  the  office  he  has  all  the  duties  of  a 
Head  Clerk  to  perform  as  regards  the  Commissioner’s  and 
Agency  Office  and  he  has  also  to  superintend  the  Treasury 
Department,  Head  Clerks  in  Commissioners’  Offices  receive 
a salary  of  Rs.  300  per  mensem,  and  have  no  treasury  work 
to  perform  and  their  duties  are  not  certainly  more  heavy 
than  those  of  Mr.  Yeoward. 


I beg  therefore  to  recommend  an  increase  of  his  sa- 
lary from  Rs.  180  to  Rs.  250  per  mensem. 

# * * * 

Trusting  that  His  Excellency  may  be  pleased  to 
sanction  this  proposal. 

I have,  kc.  kc., 

(Sd.)  WILLOUGHBY  OSBORNE, 
Political  Agent  to  the  Governor  General. 

Rewah,  Political  Agent’s  Office. 

Dated  28 th  August  1860. 

This  also  was  refused,  and  as  I considered  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  trouble  the  Government  any  further, 
I laid  out  what  little  money  I could  save  in  building  a 
•convenient  house;  intending  to  settle  at  Rewah.  But 
“ man  proposes  and  God  disposes.”  At  the  end  of  five 
years  Colonel  Osborne  became  seriously  ill  and  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  for  England.  In  his  absence,  the  rascality 
carried  on  was  something  appalling.  The  Rajah  of  Rewah, 
an  ignorant  and  superstitions  bigot,  who  both  feared  and 
detested  the  very  sight  of  an  Englishman,  by  dint  of  the 
most  unscrupulous  bribery  and  corruption  caused  false  re- 
presentation, to  be  made  to  Government,  setting  forth  in 
glowing  terms  that  he  was  thoroughly  loyal  and  there 
was  no  necessity  for  a Political  Agent  to  reside  in  his 
territory.  Consequently  the  Agency  was  abolished,  the 
station  broken  up,  I was  suddenly  left  to  my  own  re- 
sources, and  had  to  leave  Rewah  and  suffer  the  loss  of  my 
house  which  no  one  would  purchase. 

Eventually  I found  my  way  back  to  Gondah  and 
again  became  Head  Cierk  in  which  position  I remained 
twelve  years  ; but  the  severe  hardships  I had  suffered 
during  the  rebellion  began  to  tell  on  my  frame,  my  con- 
stitution was  broken  and  physical  debility  compelled  me 
to  retire  from  the  service  on  a pension  of  forty  rupees  <i 
month  only  though  I was  entitled  to  Rs.  50,  and  on  this 
pittance  I have  to  support  six  children. 

My  property  lost  at  Gondah  and  elsewhere  was  valued 
at  about  Rs.  3,000,  but  I received  as  compensation  only 
Rs.  600  to  replace  it.  I have  since  succeeded  in  obtain- 


V. 


ing  free  admission  for  one  little  girl,  into  La  Martiniere 
at  Lucknow  and  have  not  means  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  one  boy,  all  1 have  left  young  enough  to  benefit  by  it. 
My  only  hope  is  that  should  the  attention  of  Government 
or  some  of  my  kind  readers  be  drawn  to  this  little  book 
they  will  be  induced  to  do  something  for  my  children.  For 
myself  I suppose  I am  destined  to  die  in  poverty  and  I 
leave  my  readers  to  judge  as  to  whether  my  case  is  not  a 
hard  one  indeed. 
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